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About every six months I see in a literary essay the confident 
analogy between the audience of the modern poet and the audience 
that the English Romantics had to win in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Only wait a little while, some of our contemporaries are say- 
ing, and T. S. Eliot will be as easy for high-school teachers as “The 
Solitary Reaper.” There may be some truth in this; but I think 
there is very little truth in it, and my reasons for thinking so will be 
the substance of this essay. There is a great deal of confusion about 
this matter, and not a little of it comes from the comfortable habit 
of citing a passage in Wordsworth’s famous “Preface,”’ in which he 
says that, as soon as the objects of modern life, meaning the physical 
changes wrought in society by the Industrial Revolution, become as 
familiar to the people as the old properties of poetry, all the difficul- 
ties of communication and apprehension will disappear. But this has 
not happened. It is true, of course, that no modern poet has succeed- 
ed in knowing all the physical features of modern industrial society, 
and neither has society succeeded in this; but it is equally true that 
no poet in the past ever made a special point of studying the “tech- 
niques of production”’ of his time or of looking at the objects around 
him as mere objects. 

Dante knew all the science of the thirteenth century, and he was 
intensely aware of the physical features of his time—the ways of 
living, the clothing, the architecture, the implements of war, the 
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natural landscape. But it was not a question of his becoming “‘fa- 
miliar’”’ with objects, though it cannot be denied that a relatively un- 
changing physical background, since it can be taken for granted, is an 
advantage to any poet. It is rather that a// that he knew came under 
a philosophy which was at once a doctrine, a body of truths, and a 
comprehensive view of life. 

Now Wordsworth’s point of view is still the point of view of the 
unreflecting reader of verse, and it is a point of view appropriate and 
applicable to the poets of the Romantic movement who are still, to 
the general reader, all that poets ought to be or can be. But the 
modern poetry that our general reader finds baffling and obscure is 
a radical departure from the Romantic achievement; it contains fea- 
tures that his “‘education’’ has not prepared him for; neither in sensi- 
bility nor in intellect is he ready for a kind of poetry that does not 
offer him the familiar poetical objects alongside the familiar poetical 
truths. 

Let us say, very briefly and only for the uses of this discussion, 
that the Romantic movement taught the reader to look for inherent- 
ly poetical objects and taught him that he must respond to them 
“emotionally” in certain prescribed ways, these ways being indi- 
cated by the “truths” interjected at intervals among the poetical 
objects. 

Certain modern poets offer no inherently poetical objects, and 
they fail to instruct the reader in the ways he must feel about the 
objects. All experience, then, becomes potentially the material of 
poetry—not merely the pretty and the agreeable—and the modern 
poet makes it possible for us to “respond” to this material in all the 
ways in which men everywhere may feel and think. On the ground 
of common sense—a criterion that the reader invokes against the 
eccentric moderns—the modern poet has a little the better of the ar- 
gument, for to him poetry is not a special package tied up in pink 
ribbon: it is one of the ways that we have of knowing the world. 
And since the world is neither wholly pretty nor wholly easy to un- 
derstand, poetry becomes a very difficult affair, demanding both in 
its writing and in its reading all the intellectual power that we have. 
But it is very hard for people to apply their minds to poetry, since it 
is one of our assumptions that come down from the early nineteenth 
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century that our intellects are for mathematics and science, our 
emotions for poetry. 

Who are these modern poets? There is no agreement about the 
list. Some twenty years ago they were supposed to be Mr. Lindsay, 
Mr. Masters, and Mr. Carl Sandburg. When Mr. Sandburg’s poetry 
first appeared, it was said to be both ugly and obscure; now it is 
easy and beautiful to high-school students, and even to their teach- 
ers, whose more advanced age must have given them a prejudice in 
favor of the metrical, the pretty, and the “poetical’”’ object. Doubt- 
less the ‘“‘obscure’’ moderns are the poets whom Mr. Max Eastman 
has ridiculed in The Literary Mind, and whom Mr. Cleanth Brooks, 
in Modern Poetry and the Tradition, distinguishes as the leaders of a 
poetic revolution as far-reaching as the Romantic revolution ushered 
in by Lyrical Ballads in 1798. 

The volumes by Mr. Eastman and Mr. Brooks are of uneven val- 
ue, but I recommend them to be read together; I would also suggest 
that it is exceedingly dangerous and misleading to read Mr. East- 
man alone. Yet, although Mr. Eastman is aggressive, sensational, 
and personal in his attacks, he has been widely read; while Mr. 
Brooks, who is sober, restrained, and critical, will win one reader for 
Mr. Eastman’s fifty. Mr. Eastman is a debater, not a critic; and he 
is plausible because, like the toothpaste manufacturer, he offers his 
product in the name of science. Reading his book some years ago, I 
expected on every page to see the picture of the whitecoated doctor 
with the test tube and the goatee, and under it the caption: ‘Science 

” But why science? Simply because Mr. Eastman, being 
still in the Romantic movement, but not knowing it, insists that the 
poet get hold of some “truths” that will permit him to tell the reader 
what to think about the new poetical objects of our time. Eastman’s 
The Literary Mind is an interesting document of our age; Brooks’s 
Modern Poetry and the Tradition (from which you will learn all that 
I have to say here, and more besides) will probably survive as an 
epoch-making critical synthesis of the modern movement. 

The poets of the new revolution range all the way from the great- 
est distinction to charlatanism—a feature of every revolution, liter- 
ary or political. Mr. Eastman can make the best moderns sound 
like the worst—as no doubt he could make the great passages of 
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“The Prelude” sound like “Peter Bell” if he set his hand to it; and he 
found, as he confesses with candor and chagrin, that certain passages 
in the later works of Shakespeare strongly resemble some of the po- 
etry of the modern “Cult of Unintelligibility”; but this hot potato, 
because he doesn’t know what to do with it, he quickly drops. It is 
not my purpose to make Mr. Eastman the whipping-boy of a school 
of critics; of his school, he is one of the best. What I wish to empha- 
size is the negative of his somewhat sly contention that an admirer 
of Eliot’s Ash Wednesday must also be an admirer of Miss Stein’s 
Geography and Plays, that there is only a great lump of modernist 
verse in which no distinctions are possible. By such tactics we could 
discredit Browning with quotations from Mrs. Hemans. I notice 
this palpable nonsense because Mr. Eastman has been widely read 
by professors of English, who are really rather glad to hear this sort 
of thing, since it spares them the trouble of reading a body of poetry 
for which there are no historical documents and of which generations 
of other professors have not told them what to think. 

In an essay of this length I cannot elucidate a great many modern 
poems—a task that at the present time would be only a slight serv- 
ice to the reader; for in the state of his education and mine, we should 
have to undertake the infinite series of elucidations. We have no 
critical method; we have no principles to guide us. Every poem be- 
ing either a unique expression of personality or a response to an en- 
vironment, we should know at the end of the tenth difficult poem 
only what we knew at the end of the first; we could only list the per- 
sonalities and the environments. What I wish to do here, then, is 
not to explain certain modern poems but rather to discuss the reasons 
as I see them, why certain kinds of poetry are difficult today. 

The most pervasive reason of all is the decline of the art of reading 
—in an age in which there is more print than the world has seen be- 
fore. If you ask why this is so, the answer is that impressionistic edu- 
cation in all its varieties, chiefly the variety known as “progressive 
education,” is rapidly making us a nation of illiterates: a nation of 
people without letters. For you do not have to attend to the letters 
and words on the page in order to “read’’ what is there. In an essay 
entitled ‘““The Retreat of the Humanities” (English Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1939, p. 127), Mr. Louis B. Wright quotes an interesting passage 
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from another essay, “Supervising the Creative Teaching of Poetry,” 
whose author Mr. Wright mercifully leaves anonymous; here is the 
passage : 

The teaching of poetry divides itself naturally into two areas of enterprise, 
each with its essential conditioning validities Comprehending a poem 
need not involve any intellectual or formal concern with its technique, prose 
content, type, moral, diction, analysis, social implications, etc. Comprehending 
a poem is essentially an organic experience, essentially a response to the poetic 
stimulus of the author. Poetic comprehension may be verbalized or it may not. 


In short, poetic comprehension does not involve anything at all, 
least of all the poem to be comprehended. Mr. Wright remarks that 
this is ‘equivalent to the emotion that comes from being tickled on 
the ear with a feather Before such ideas and such jargon, sin- 
cere advocates of learning sometimes retreat in despair.” Yes; but 
for the sake of the good people whose “education” has doomed them 
to teach poetry with this monstrous jargon, I wish to examine the 
quotation more closely, and more in contempt than in despair. We 
have here, then, an offensive muddle of echoes ranging from business 
jargon through sociological jargon to the jargon of the Watsonian 
behaviorists. One must be more pleased than disappointed to find 
that poetry “‘naturally divides” itself, without any intellectual effort 
on our part, into “areas” (question: an acre or a quarter section?) 
having “conditioning validities” that are “essential” —an adjective 
that our Anonymity repeats twice adverbially in a wholly different 
non-sense. Now, if technique, diction, analysis, and the others are 
irrelevant in the reading of poetry, in what respect does poetry differ 
from cows or automobiles: cannot one be conditioned to automo- 
biles and cows? No, that is not the answer. One is conditioned by 
responding to the “poetic stimulus of the author.” One gets the 
poet’s personality; and there’s no use thinking about the poet’s per- 
sonality, since one cannot think, ‘‘verbalization’”’ now being the sub- 
stitute for thought—as indeed it is, in our Anonymity. 

I am sure that thoughtful persons will have already perceived, 
buried in this vulgar twaddle, an “idea” curiously resembling some- 
thing that I said earlier in this essay: it is astonishing how regularly 
the pseudoscientific vocabularies are used in order to reach a poetic 
theory that the most ignorant “man in the street” already holds. 
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That theory I call “decadent Romanticism,” but I should like it to be 
plainly understood that I am not attacking the great Romantic 
poets. Romanticism gave us the “Ode to a Nightingale”; decadent 
Romanticism is now giving us the interminable ballads and local- 
color lyrics of Mr. Coffin and Mr. Stephen Benét—as it gave us, some 
twenty-five years ago, Joyce Kilmer’s ““Trees,” which is indubitably 
the “favorite poem” of the American people, taught piously by every 
high-school teacher, and sometimes aggressively by college professors 
when they want to show what poetry should be; surely one of the 
preposterously bad lyrics in any language. 

What I said earlier that I should like to call attention to again is: 
The weakness of the Romantic sensibility is that it gave us a poetry 
of “poetical” (or poetized) objects, predigested perceptions; and in 
case there should be any misunderstanding about the poetical na- 
ture of these objects, we also got “truths” attached to them— 
truths that in modern jargon are instructions to the reader to “‘re- 
spond” in a certain way to the poetical object, which is the “stim- 
ulus.”’ And in the great body of nineteenth-century lyrical poetry— 
whose worst ancestor was verse of the type of Shelley’s “I arise from 
dreams of thee’’—the poet’s personal emotions became the “‘po- 
etic stimulus.”’ The poem as a formal object to be looked at, to be 
studied, to be construed (in more than the grammatical sense, but 
first of all in that sense), dissolved into biography and history, so 
that in the long run the poetry was only a misunderstood pretext for 
the “study”’ of the sexual life of the poet, of the history of his age, of 
anything else that the scholar wished to “‘study’’; and he usually 
wished to study anything but poetry. 

Now our Anonymity has said that prose content, morals, and 
social implications are irrelevant in reading poetry, and it looks as if 
there were a fundamental disagreement between him and the bio- 
graphical and historical scholars. There is no such disagreement. 
Once you arrive with Anonymity at the “poetic stimulus of the au- 
thor,” you have reached his biography and left his poetry far behind; 
and, on principle, Anonymity cannot rule out the morals and the 
social implications (however much he may wish to rule them out), 
because morals and social implications are what you get when you 
discuss personality. 
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Before I proceed, I wish to enter a caveat to those of my readers 
who are thinking that I would dispense with historical scholarship. 
It is, in fact, indispensable; it is pernicious only when some middle- 
aged, male prima donna in an English department uses it to wring 
tears from the Sophomores, by reciting the sad death of Percy Shel- 
ley. Let me illustrate one of its genuine uses. Here are the first two 
stanzas of Donne’s “‘Valediction: Forbidding Mourning”’: 

As virtuous men passe mildly away, 
And whisper to their soules, to goe, 
Whilst some of their sad friends doe say, 
The breath goes now, and some say, no: 


Soe let us melt, and make no noise, 

No teare-floods, nor sigh-tempests move, 
T’were prophanation of our joyes 

To tell the layetie our love. 


The elaborate simile here asserts on several planes the analogy be- 
tween the act of love and the moment of death. But if you happen to 
know that in Middle English and down through the sixteenth cen- 
tury the verb die has as a secondary meaning, “‘to perform the act of 


love,”’ you are able to extend the analogy into a new frame of refer- 
ence. The analogy contains a concealed pun. But we are detecting 
the pun not in order to show that a man in the late sixteenth century 
was still aware of the early, secondary meaning of die; we are simply 
using this piece of information to extend our knowledge of what hap- 
pens in the first eight lines of the poem. It is of no interest to any- 
body that Donne knew how to make this pun; it is of capital interest 
to know what the pun does to the meaning of the poem. 

I have scemed to be talking about what I consider bad poetic 
theory; but I have also been talking about something much larger, 
that cannot here be adequately discussed: I have been talking about 
a bad theory of education. If only briefly, I must notice it because it 
abets the bad poetic theory and is at the bottom of the popular com- 
plaint that modern poetry is difficult. The complainant assumes that 
he understands all English poetry up to, say, about 1917—a date 
that I select because in that year Eliot’s Prufrock and Other Poems 
was published. But, as a matter of fact, the complainant does not 
understand Marvel and Donne any better than he understands 
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Eliot; and I doubt if he can read Sydney any better than he can read 
Pound; he could not read Raleigh at all, and he has never heard of 
Fulke Greville. 

So it is not “modern” poetry which is difficult; it is rather a cer- 
tain kind of poetry as old, in English, as the sixteenth century, and, 
in Italian, much older than that. It is a kind of poetry that requires 
of the reader the fullest co-operation of all his intellectual resources, 
all his knowledge of the world, and all the persistence and alertness 
that he now thinks only of giving to scientific studies. 

This kind of poetry must have the direct and active participation 
of a reader who today, because he has been pampered by bad educa- 
tion, expects to lie down and be passive when he is reading poetry. 
He admits, for some obscure reason, that poetry is a part of his edu- 
cation; but he has been taught to believe that education is condition- 
ing: something is being done to him, he is not doing anything him- 
self. And that is why he cannot read poetry. 

A conditioning theory of education may be good enough for ani- 
mals in the zoo, but it is not good enough for human beings; and it 
is time that this symptom of decadence and barbarism were known 
for what it is, and not as enlightenment, “‘science,” and liberalism. 
I do not know whether we are living in a democracy; it is, at any 
rate, an anomaly of democratic theory that it should produce, in 
education, a theory that we are bundles of reflexes without intelli- 
gence. 

The theory assumes, first of all, that education is a process of get- 
ting adjusted to an environment. Something known as “‘personal- 
ity” is making responses to things known as stimuli. Among the 
stimuli of the educational environment are things called “poems,” 
to which you make responses. 

Now while you are making a response, you are not doing more 
than a chimpanzee or a Yahoo would be doing. But should you do 
more than respond, you might perform an act of intelligence, of 
knowing, of cognition. In the conditioning theory there is no cogni- 
tion because there is no intelligence. Of what use is intelligence? 
It does not at all help to describe the ‘‘behavior’’ of persons who are 
getting responses from the stimuli of poems. What the poem is in 
itself, what it says, is no matter. It is an irrelevant question. But if 
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you can imagine it not to be irrelevant, if you can imagine “Lycidas” 
to be something else than the stimulation of “drives,” “appetites,” 
“attitudes,” in certain “areas,” then you have got to use your intelli- 
gence, which, after you have been progressively educated, you prob- 
ably no longer have. 

As I conceive this gloomy situation, it is far more complicated 
than the violent synopsis of it that I have just sketched. The com- 
plications would distribute the blame to many historical villains, of 
whom the teachers-college racketeers (some of them misguided ideal- 
ists) are only a conspicuous contemporary group. The trouble goes 
far back, farther than the Romantic movement, when, for the first 
time in Western art, the belief that poetry is chiefly or even wholly 
an emotional experience dominated critical thought and poetic prac- 
tice. 

Does poetry give us an emotional experience? What is an “‘emo- 
tional experience’? And what is an “intellectual experience’’? 

These are difficult questions. We are proceeding today as if they 
were no longer questions, as if we knew the answers, and knew them 
as incontestable truths. If by ‘“‘an emotional experience” we mean 
one in which we find ourselves moved, then we mean nothing; we are 
only translating a Latin word into English: a tautology. If by “an 
intellectual experience” we mean that we are using our minds on the 
relations of words, the relation of words and rhythm, the relation of 
the abstract words to the images, all the relations together—and if, 
moreover, we succeed in reducing all these things to the complete 
determination of logic, so that there is nothing left over, then this 
intellectual experience is a tautology similar to that of the emotional 
experience: we are simply using our intellects, as before we were 
emotionally being moved. But, if on the other hand, as in the great 
seventeenth-century poets, you find that the most exhaustive logic, 
applied to the texture of image and metaphor, fails to turn up any in- 
consistency, and at the same time fails to get all the meaning of the 
poem into a logical statement, you are participating in a poetic ex- 
perience. And both intellect and emotion become meaningless in 
discussing it. 

I have had to make that statement abstract, or not at all; it needs 
many pages of illustration. I can cite only three examples of poetry, 
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which I hope will illuminate it somewhat. The first example is Wil- 
liam Browne’s slight “Epitaph on the Countesse Dowager of Pem- 
broke,” a favorite anthology piece, and one that is neither in the 
metaphysical style of its period nor romantically modern: 

Underneath this sable Herse 

Lyes the subject of all verse: 

Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s Mother: 

Death, ere thou hast slaine another 

Faire and learned and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


I find this poem perennially moving (exciting, interesting), and it is 
plain that we cannot be moved by it until we understand it; and to 
understand it we have got to analyze the meaning of the difference 
here asserted as existing between Time and Death, who are dramati- 
cally personified and in conflict. Since, in one of the major modes of 
poetry, Death is conceived as the work of Time, we must perform a 
dissociation of ideas, and see Time as turning against himself, so that 
the destruction of Death is actually the destruction of Time. How- 
ever far you may take these distinctions, no inconsistency appears; 
nothing contradicts anything else that is said in the poem; yet we 
have not reduced the poem to strict logic. Browne has offered cer- 
tain particulars that are irreducible: the Sydney and Pembroke 
families (who will occasion this reversal of the order of nature), and 
then there is the dart, a dramatic and particular image that does not 
contradict, yet cannot be assimilated into, a logical paraphrase of the 
poem. Is this poem an emotional experience? And yet it is not a 
modern “‘intellectual’’ experience. 

The second quotation must be slighted, but it is so familiar that a 
few lines will bring the whole poem before the reader—Shelley’s 
‘‘When the lamp is shattered”; I quote the last stanza: 

Its [Love’s] passions will rock thee, 
As the storms rock the ravens on high: 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 


. i 
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The general “argument” is that the passing of spiritual communion 
from lovers leaves them sad and, in this last stanza, the prey of lust 
and self-mockery, and even of the mockery of the world (“naked to 
laughter’’). The first line sets the tone and the “response’”’ that the 
reader is to maintain to the end: we are told in advance what the 
following lines will mean: an abstraction that will relieve us of the 
trouble of examining the particular instances. Indeed, when these 
appear, the development of their imagery is confused and vague. 
The ravens in the second line are eagles in the sixth; but, after all, 
they are only generically birds; greater particularity in them would 
have compromised their poeticism as objects, or interfered with the 
response we are instructed to make to them. I pass over “Bright 
reason,”’ the self-mockery, for the mockery of the world. Are we to 
suppose that other birds come by and mock the raven (eagle), or are 
we to shift the field of imagery and see ‘“‘thee” as a woman? Now in 
the finest poetry we cannot have it both ways. We can have a multi- 
ple meaning through ambiguity, but we cannot have an incoherent 
structure of images. Shelley, in confusion, or carelessness, or haste, 
could not sustain the nest-bird metaphor and say all that he wished 
to say; so, in order to say it, he changed the figure and ruined the 
poem. The more we track down the implications of his imagery, the 
greater the confusion; the more we track down the implications of 
the imagery of Donne, Marvel, Raleigh, Milton, Hopkins, Yeats, 
Eliot, Ransom, Stevens, the richer the meaning of the poem. Shel- 
ley’s poem is confused. Are we to conclude that therefore it offers an 
emotional experience? 
In conclusion, one more poem—this one by W. H. Auden: 


Our hunting fathers told the story 
Of the sadness of the creatures, 
Pitied the limits and the lack 
Set in their finished features; 
Saw in the lion’s intolerant look, 
Behind the quarry’s dying glare 
Love raging for the personal glory 
That reason’s gift would add, 
The liberal appetite and power, 
The rightness of a god. 
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Who nurtured in that fine tradition 
Predicted the result, 
Guessed love by nature suited to 
The intricate ways of guilt; 
That human company could so 
His southern gestures modify 
And make it his mature ambition 
To think no thought but ours, 
To hunger, work illegally, 
And be anonymous? 


In this poem there is an immense complication of metaphor, but I 
do not propose to unravel it. I would say just this: that all the com- 
plications can be returned without confusion or contradiction to a 
definite, literal, and coherent field of imagery; that when the poet 
wishes to extend his meaning, he does it by means of this field of 
metaphor, not by changing the figure, which is: the hunter debases 
his human nature (Love) in his arrogant, predatory conquest of the 
world, and Love itself becomes not merely morally bad but evil. 
The field of imagery, to which all the implications refer, is that of the 
hunting squire, who by a deft ambiguity quickly becomes predatory 
man. 

I halt the analysis here because, as I have already said, we need 
something more fundamental in reading poetry than the occasional 
analyses of poems. I would say then, in conclusion, that modern 
poetry is difficult because we have lost the art of reading any poetry 
that will not read itself to us; that thus our trouble is a fundamental 
problem of education, which may be more fundamental than educa- 
tion. We may be approaching the time when we shall no longer be 
able to read anything and shall be subject to passive conditioning. 
Until this shall happen, however, we might possibly begin to look 
upon language as a field of study, not as an impressionistic debauch. 
If we wish to understand anything, there is only the hard way; if we 
wish to understand Donne and Eliot, perhaps we had better begin, 
young, to read the classical languages, and a little later the technical 
logicians. There is probably no other way. 
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WELLS AND THE NEW GENERATION: THE 
DECLINE OF A LEADER OF YOUTH 


STANLEY KAUFFMANN’ 


I 


You are talking to a friend about planned economy. You happen 
to say, “H. G. Wells has some interesting ideas about world-produc- 
tion for world-use in William Clissold.”’ “Oh, Wells,” answers your 
friend, rather vaguely. You are talking about education. You say, 
“Wells has some deep and useful educational theories in The Undy- 
ing Fire.’ “Has he?” asks the friend. Another time, to another 
young friend, you are talking of modern literature. You say, “No 
one has better caught the Dickensian flavor of English humor than 
Wells, and no one since Tolstoy has surpassed Wells in giving you a 
man’s complete life and environment.” “You mean H. G. Wells?” 
says the friend. 

Thirty years ago, the rising star of H. G. Wells was one of the 
brightest lights in English literature. He was one of the two or three 
great inspirers of youth in Great Britain and the United States. Dur- 
ing the World War no man’s opinion was more eagerly sought or 
more carefully listened to. After the war, up to the Washington 
Peace Conference of 1921, he was the world’s leading reporter and 
adjudicator on international affairs. Today, a new book by Wells 
usually elicits the feeling that ‘‘the old man is still writing” or the 
“well, well, I thought he was dead” reaction. He continues to write 
at the rate of one, two, sometimes three, books a year. Sometimes 
they are serialized in magazines; one was lately serialized in a New 
York newspaper; but for the most part, they are brought out, re- 
viewed kindly though much in the spirit above, advertised briefly, 
and forgotten. Only rarely in recent years has a new Wells book 
provoked extensive discussion or extensive interest or, if best-seller 
lists are an index, extensive sales. 

Where is the Wells who, in 1921, was “thinking for half Europe’’? 

* Playwright and poet; author of The True Adventure, Mr. Flemington Sits Down, 
Eleanor on the Hill, Come Again, Daniel White, Matthew Beloved, etc. 
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Where is the man whom Anatole France once called ‘‘the greatest 
intellectual force in the English-speaking world”? For certainly the 
Wells of today is not a great force. When he speaks, it is not because 
he is entreated but because he is tolerated for old times’ sake. And 
your young friend—who is not the average man but the average 
reader of books—recollects a few good Wells novels (wasn’t there 
something called Tono-Bungay?), but remembers him chiefly, al- 
though cloudily, as a utopian and scientific fantast. Wells is the 
beginning of the century to him—pre-war or, at best, post-war— 
and is definitely “out” of the important’ main stream of contempo- 
rary writing and thought. 2 

The influence of Wells has declined sharply since about 1925. The 
man who was for a quarter of a century the trumpeter of the league 
of youth has not rallied any considerable number of followers for 
more than a decade. What has happened to him? Why has he lost 
his hold on young readers? Why has the great champion of the last 
generation become a rather inoffensive minor knight? Were his op- 
ponents right in calling his ideas a vogue rather than an advance? 
Is it the slow but just judgment of time that he is placed today in 
the rear guard of the army and, unlike other leaders of the past, is 
a name not borne in mind but only occasionally remembered? 


II 


Let us examine first the chief criticisms which have been directed 
against Wells and which have contributed to his loss of influence 
with the new generation. Since Wells has been almost incredibly 
encyclopedic in interest, opposition to him stems from a number of 
sources; but, for ease in discussion, his work may be divided into 
four principal fields: literature, education, the sciences, and politics. 
There are other subjects on which he has spoken his mind and other 
topics upon which he has debated furiously, but these four fields 
have been his chief concern. 

In literature, his critics divide sharply into two camps: the ad- 
vocates of modernism and the classicists. Here Wells has fallen be- 
tween two stools. His style and technique are too classic to please 
the modernists, and his content is too modern and untraditional to 
please the classicists. 
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For the devotees of Hemingway, Dos Passos, Faulkner, Wolfe, 
and Joyce, Wells is definitely “old hat.” His style was formulated 
in the late nineteenth century, and it has improved but not changed 
since then. There is no clipped, hard prose; there is no stream of 
consciousness; there is no factualism. He writes a rounded English, 
usually in full periods; he pays close attention to balanced structure 
and the laws of rhetoric. He is not an experimentalist or an innova- 
tor in prose. There is a definite Wells style, but it is his personality 
expressed through the medium of classic English; and, for the 
“modern” school of critics, this has put him far in the remote past 
as a mere ancestor of the present generation of new forms and 
minutely detailed, realistic prose. 

The traditional critics, to whom “propaganda” is anathema and 
“novel” means story untainted by opinion, were greatly pleased with 
the early Wells books. The scientific romances, they said, far out- 
shone Jules Verne; and Kipps and The Wheels of Chance were finely 
humorous and well written. Although these last were not devoid of 
implication, they were subtle character portrayals and good stories 
in the best Dickens tradition. But with Tono-Bungay and Ann 
Veronica the critics confessed a great disappointment. Wells was 
now using the novel as a vehicle, as a means not as an end. For the 
most part, he has been doing so ever since; and ever since, this school 
of critics has regretted Wells’s desertion of a kind of writing for 
which he was eminently equipped to revel in one unworthy and in- 
artistic. In “A Note before the Title Page” of William Clissold, 
Wells wrote: 

There is much discussion of opinion in this book. Does that make it any- 
thing but a novel? Is it not quite as much “life” to meet and deal with a new 
idea as to meet and deal with a new lover? Must the characters in our English 
and American novels be for evermore as cleaned of thought as a rabbit is of 
its bowels, before they can be served up for consumption? This book .... is 
at any rate submitted as a novel... .as the story of one’s man adventure, 
body, soul, and intelligence, in life. 


In spite of this plea, the book received such criticisms as ‘Mr. Wells 
has lost none of his mastery, but he should not have called this 
trilogy a novel,” and “In the realm of the novel, as the creator of 
splendid and moving characters, he has, in England, at least, few 
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competitors. Why must he persistently desert his own kingdom for 
one, in which, try as he may, he can never be a king?”’ It is quite 
true that the general critical attitude on this matter has since 
broadened (owing in no small measure to Wells’s efforts) but too late 
for a healthier reception to this work. 

In his autobiography, Wells says: 

We decided that I could afford a year’s hard work on this précis of history 
[the Outline], . . . . even though I risked dropping for a time below the habitual 
novel reader’s horizon. As a matter of fact I dropped below that horizon for 
good. I lost touch with the reviewers and libraries, I never regained it... . . 


Outside of literature, Wells has made himself, quite consciously, 
a considerable nuisance to a number of people, but to none more 
than to educationists. With Shaw he holds that no one has a right 
to believe in a better world unless he believes in better educational 
processes and more enlightened choice of educational subject matter. 
His writings on education, like most of his work outside of novels, 
have met the primary criticism of being the work of an ‘“‘amateur,”’ 
which, in this case, meant one who was neither a teacher nor a doctor 
of pedagogy. Wells only occasionally made use of the argument that 
he had actually taught classes and was now engaged in large-scale 
teaching far beyond the imaginative grasp of most “professional”’ 
teachers; but he continued to blast away at traditional curriculums 
and medieval pedantry and classicism. In The Undying Fire, he pro- 
posed history, biology, and philosophy as the bases of the education 
of the future. ‘“These things are wisdom,” his leading character 
says. “‘All the rest is training and mere knowledge.” 

These ideas, and concomitants promulgated in connection with 
the publication of The Outline of History, were flayed by the head- 
masters of England and the professors of America alike, by the Eng- 
lish Teachers Registration Council and the American National Civic 
Federation symposium of collegiate history teachers. In spite of the 
fact that he is a “trained teacher and a student of pedagogic sci- 
ence,” in spite of having written The Story of a Great Schoolmaster 
and scores of essays on educational subjects, in spite of the fact 
that he has evoked a book by a prominent educator on his work as 
educationist, the double guilt of being a novelist and of possessing 
radical ideas has robbed him of authority and weight in educational 
circles. 


} 
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His work in biology and economics has met largely the same fate 
as these educational writings. And, although his Outline of History 
was a best-seller, it, too, has thus far failed of its purpose: “to 
be the basis . . . . of elementary historical teaching throughout the 
world.” Specialists have dissected his three encyclopedias in the 
fields of history, biology, and economics, have flaunted whatever 
errors they could discover, and, admitting the works’ readability, 
have generally discounted the author as a dilettante and journalist, 
whose first fatal error was a passion for encyclopedism. Less and less 
as time goes on does the world think of Wells as a reputable his- 
torian, biologist, or economist. Only the sales mark of The Outline 
of History remains as a perennial wonder. 

No factor can be said to have contributed more to Wells’s decline 
than his view of politics and government. The young progressive 
element in modern political thought, if not Marxist, is at least 
decidedly tolerant of Marx; and Marx is one of Wells’s chief hates. 
It is this progressive element which might have helped to keep Wells 
alive; but his diametrical opposition to Marx has cut him off from 
most of the liberals of the hour, who are Marx-intoxicated. He has 
never been able to see Marxism as conducive to the world-state he 
envisions. “Marxism is in no sense creative or curative... .. It is 
an enfeebling mental epidemic of spite..... ” But your modern 
liberal wants his Marx and will trade the most perfect plan of utopia 
ever drawn for a victory in a textile strike. Here, excepting only a 
common desire for socialization, Wells is out of touch with the new 
progressives around him. 

To recapituiate briefly, Wells has suffered a popular decline with 
the new generation largely because, in literature, he is neither a 
member of a cult nor a seeker of “pure” literary fame, because in 
education and the sciences his work has been classed as journalism 
and overenthusiasm rather than as authentic research and resolution 
of knowledge, and because the god of the hour is the erstwhile 
Tribune foreign correspondent, and Wells hates him as an old arch- 
enemy. It is not enough to say that one good new Wells book would 
end his decline; he has published a few books in recent years which 
are assuredly up to his best standard, notably The Anatomy of 
Frustration; and, anyway, we are concerned with the lack of influ- 
ence his present body of work has in our contemporary world. 
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St. John Ervine has said: “The young men who drew their ideas 
chiefly from Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw... . did not live to make 
their world Their bones are buried in France and Italy .... 
and there is nothing to remember them by but broken lands... . 
and the broken vows of politicians the world over.” And with Wells 
so battered by literary and specialized criticism, with a harsh decade 
seemingly giving the lie to his internationalism, it is not hard to 
understand why he has not gained a grip on the attention and 
imagination of the new young generation. 

A great deal of the criticism which has been outlined above is 
justified. Mencken drew the line a little too sharply, perhaps, when 
he said that all that remains of Wells is “‘a little shelf of very excel- 
lent books . . . . flanked on the one side by a long row of extrava- 
gant romances... . and on the other side by an even longer row of 
puerile tracts.” But, indeed, much of his nonfiction is overambi- 
tious, and much of his fiction is tedious. Is there then any reason 
why the youth of today, living in the midst of intensely active con- 
temporary writers, should return to a man whose work has been 
hugely criticized and most of whose prophecies have not come true? 
Yes, despite all Wells’s faults, it is the conviction of some that to- 
day’s young reader loses much by the slightness of his acquaintance 
with the English master. 

First, there is the literary artist. The man who does not know 
Kipps, The History of Mr. Polly, The Wheels of Chance, and Love 
and Mr. Lewisham has missed some of the most humorous, human, 
and compassionate writing in our literature; Tono-Bungay, Ann 
Veronica, and Marriage are indubtiably three great-souled, compre- 
hensive works of art which have life forever crystallized in their 
pages and which contributed tremendously to the development of 
modern fiction. Almost every subsequent Wells novel has been ques- 
tioned, first, as to its being a novel and, second, as to the validity of 
its ideas. But, in most of them, from The New Machravelli to his 
latest, can be found some of the most beautiful writing that has 
been done in our century. 

Believe with Mencken that The Research Magnificent is “a poor 
soup from the dry bones of Nietzsche”; but try not to be thrilled by 
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such passages as the prologue in the jungle and the description of 
Benham’s honeymoon. Agree, if you can, that Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through is ‘‘a subtle sort of flattery to other fifth-rate Englishmen,” 
but attempt to remain unmoved by Britling’s receipt of the news of 
his son’s death and almost the entire section called “The Testa- 
ment of Matching’s Easy.” And The Undying Fire! As open to 
debate as are the book’s ideas and as dubious as is its patently 
machinated plot, what writer of our times has surpassed its hot, 
intense, furiously imaginative prose? 

His art, like that of all artists, is not consistently first rate. Some- 
times, when he tells a simple human story, it can turn out mag- 
nificently as in Kipps, or it can fall flat as in Bealby. Sometimes he 
bases a novel on a single quaint idea; and the result can be as 
exhilarating and moving as Christina Alberta’s Father or it can be as 
disappointing as Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island, which comes 
as near disintegrating in your hands while you read it as any book 
written by an artist can come. 

For clear, telling dialogue no contemporary novelist can excel him 
and few can equal him. Here is a brief passage from The Bulpington 
of Blup. Theodore Bulpington, a new recruit on his first trip to 
the front, has just seen a soldier snapped in half by a shell. The sight 
has made him hysterical, and his mates have quieted him with diffi- 
culty. Finally, he regains control of himself. 

“Took me by surprise,” he apologized. “Recognized that fellow. Had a 
drink with him..... Yesterday.” 

“You'll be all right in a minute,” comforted a little wizened man who had 
hitherto treated him with contempt. 


“T’d had a drink with him, you see,” Theodore went on explaining. 
“Of course you did,” said the little wizened man. 


It is precisely his literary mastery that has angered some people 
with Wells. They claim that he masks thin ideas with beautiful 
images and that, for practicality and sense, he substitutes poetic 
ecstasy. It is not a question which can be settled definitely and 
forever. Much depends on the individual reader—what he already 
has in his head when he tackles Wells. If he is looking for statistics 
and programs, he will find few; if he is open to enlightenment and 
vision, he may discover it. 
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Today’s youth is practical and pragmatic. There are, of course, 
many reasons why this is so and very little reason why we should 
wish it to be otherwise. But it would indeed be to our disadvantage 
if we allowed our frame of mind to go so thoroughly on the defensive 
that we lost sight of the good in things which do not necessarily pro- 
tect us against immediate ills or minister to immediate needs. 

What, then, has Wells to offer? Is there any guidance he can give 
the new world in plotting its way through the dark days ahead? 
Since he has devoted his career to making life in the future “‘a better 
show,” it would be conclusive proof of the legitimacy of his decline 
if he had nothing positive to say to us now about the future. But 
he has. 

Cardinally, to believe with Wells is to believe in the future. It is 
to believe that the future is not a word nor a vague depository to 
which all problems we are currently incapable of solving are referred. 
To Wells the future is the meaning of life and of our race; it holds 
the perfection we were created to achieve, and in the course of time 
he believes that that perfection cannot be denied us. 

This perfection is, for Wells, not so much a program as an organic 
growth. It is as certain and inevitable as was the evolution of the 
human mechanism. The spiritual mechanism, which is now evolv- 
ing, will link internationally men of good will and good works, and 
they will grasp the world’s affairs, rearrange them scientifically, and 
make the earth the servant of mankind instead of its afflicting 
master. It was with this constant in his mind that he argued and 
demonstrated educational reforms—pleading for education which 
would show men their present place chronologically and geo- 
graphically, which would allow them to orient themselves in a new 
cosmogony and cosmography and to proceed solidly in an orderly 
fashion instead of scrambling in haphazard haste and waste. And it 
was with this in mind that he embarked on the gigantic task of pre- 
paring three encyclopedias—of history, biology, and economics—not 
because he thought all of those three subjects could be contained in 
three books but because he wanted to forge three giant educational 
weapons for man’s international struggle toward the light. 

His encyclopedism, for which he has often been derided, his inter- 
nationalism, his utopianism, are all strands in the same cloth. He 
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cannot think in terms of mere communities and peoples; he has said 
that he sees no reason why he should not think in terms of the 
world, and he has accentuated this by pointing out the world’s in- 
ability to utilize the world’s knowledge. We know little enough, he 
says, but we do not even use all that we know. We know more 
sociology, more eugenics, more about engineering and housing, 
more about education, more about ecology than we have put into 
use; political theory is far ahead of political practice. Only the 
international will with faith in the future can bring these things to 
fruition; and despite the darkness and fog, he believes that this will 
is strengthening and will prevail. 

His opposition to Marx is of long standing; it dates from his pre- 
Fabian days. Nothing makes him angrier than talk about “the 
Revolution.” He believes in many revolutions; he believes in be- 
ginning again and again and again. The Marxist, he says, is an 
avenger, who sees the world today as a place where boss capitalists 
tyrannize millions of slaves and who thinks that as soon as the 
slaves arise and overthrow their tyrants, pretty nearly everything 
will be all right. But Wells argues that then pretty nearly nothing 
will be all right. “I believe the multitude, when it is suitably 
aroused, can upset anything, but I do not believe it can create any- 
thing whatever.” “The Revolution” will be only a beginning, not 
an end; the trial-and-error attitude of science must be kept con- 
stantly in use. Wells does not believe that the Socialist world-state 
is the end of man’s endeavor. To him it is only the start, the op- 
portunity, the field of action. It is not the end of the artist’s life to 
get a studio and some paints; that is only the establishment of a 
set of conditions in which he can begin to work. 

For leadership until the coming of the world-state and especially 
after its coming, Wells looks not to the proletariat but to his New 
Republicans, his intellectual aristocracy, his Samurai, his Open 
Conspirators. They are the bearers of the seed. Free the world- 
proletariat from its chains if you can, but you have not thereby 
advanced measurably toward the godhead unless your revolution 
has a “competent receiver,” the hands and heads of the New Re- 
publicans. His religion, too, is interwoven with this belief. It is 
Wells’s creed that God is not a perfect king enthroned above us, 
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dispensing and ordaining, but a spirit struggling in and with us 
toward perfection, indeed, struggling through us. Readers of Man 
and Superman and Back to Methuselah will recognize that Wells is 
not alone in this belief. 

Wells has presented so many different aspects of his propositions, 
he has—in constant touch with the world—kept up his steady 
stream of never less than a book a year over so long a period (forty- 
four years), that his very fertility may have contributed in some 
measure to his present decline. A man cannot write seventy-five or 
eighty books and keep them all up to the same level or, less im- 
portant, keep from contradicting himself. Time elapses between 
books, and an eager mind like Wells’s is growing every moment of 
its being. Chesterton said of him “You can lie awake at night and 
listen to him grow.” Having written so much, he has consequently 
written badly, repeated, contradicted, and skated superficially; but 
he has never dallied or pandered. If Shaw is a Mozart who is almost 
always delicately right, Wells is a Beethoven who is sometimes very 
wrong but is often thunderingly and invincibly true. 

Wells will never again be the leader of youth that he was at the 
beginning of the century. Youth likes sudden, new, dramatic lead- 
ers; once he was that, but he is not any longer nor ever can be again. 
Yet he will stand; youth may have to grow up to him, but, mean- 
while, the best of Wells will endure. This is as certain as life, for it is 
the fact that he has touched life that assures him of immortality; 
it is his love for men and his vision for men that will keep him long 
among men. 

Sometimes he is that which he does not think he is—an artist 
although he disregards art, the poet laureate of science instead of a 
scientist; but he is one thing certainly that he knows himself to be— 
a prophet of the future which men of good will desire and which they 
will labor to achieve. “Cyclopean prejudices, innate misconceptions, 
oceans, mountain barriers, limitless space, the protean blind obstruc- 
tions of nature within us and without, will not prevail against the 
crystallizing will, the ordered solvent knowledge, the new educa- 
tion, the achieved clearheadedness, of an illuminated race.” 


SURVEYING AMERICAN LITERATURE 
NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON’ 


A survey course of American literature ought to provide a survey. 
This is obvious enough; unfortunately it seldom does so. Usually 
the survey is a thinly disguised pretext for an examination of the 
“golden period’ of the nineteenth century. The rest goes by the 
board. The course is initiated with a formality and concluded with 
a weak flourish. The conscience of the teacher is appeased, but the 
historical perspective of the student has hardly been established. 
For the chief aim of such a survey course ought to be that of pre- 
senting a completed history of the continuity of writing in America, 
whether the emphasis be on its aesthetics or on its ethics. In so far 
as span is concerned, the problem of a survey course remains similar 
for the teacher who emphasizes the literary value of writing in 
America and for the teacher who uses the same material as a factor 
in the formulation of the American “‘ideal’’ or “reality,” however 
he may choose to describe it. In each case it is a history which has 
a beginning and which continues up to the moment the classes meet. 
There is world enough and time enough too. The problem is one of 
apportionment. 

Whether American literature is best studied by means of a survey 
course might be open to question. Certainly the usefulness of this 
field of study is hardly realized by such a course alone, despite the 
fact that a number of first-rate colleges list no more than the single 
survey as a part of their curriculum. Even among the rapidly in- 
creasing and wholly to be applauded special studies listed through- 
out the country at large the survey course remains overwhelmingly 
the mainstay of the teaching of American letters. It is usually a 
“general survey of American prose and poetry, from the Colonial 
period to the present time”; though many descriptions are careful 
to point out particular emphases to be expected by any student. 

! Co-editor of The Oxford Anthology of American Literature; editor of The Complete 
Novels and Selected Tales of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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Ordinarily it runs, in one form or another, throughout the year. 
There is nothing particularly wrong with its scheme; the fault lies 
in its execution. 

Of all periods of’American{literature, that of the Colonial writer 
is taught most scantily and least successfully. In the year’s course 
two, or at best three, weeks are devoted to the study of two cen- 
turies of expression. Even these brief periods of classroom discus- 
sions hardly operate with anything like efficiency. They come at the 
beginning of a school year with all its accompanying disorder. The 
teacher and his pupils meet like a group of dogs sniffing at each 
other to decide whether they will be friends. The material of the 
course seems uninteresting and irrelevant. A swift skim, and the 
class is done with Colonial writing. Yet no serious scholar of Ameri- 
can literature is unaware of the basic importance of the Colonial 
period, with its expressed criteria, in any understanding of the prob- 
lems which rise out of the discussion of subsequent American art 
and thought. A proper outline of the history of American literature 
must re-establish these criteria for the student if he is to have a 
valid comprehension of even the major American writers. The situa- 
tion is one which in all reality demands an attention to early figures 
quite disproportionate to whatever may be held to be the absolute 
quality of their work. It is as ridiculous to assert that American 
writing began in the nineteenth century as it would be to claim that 
American history commenced with the Declaration of Independence. 

There are as many ways of approaching the Colonial period as 
there are manners of interpreting American literature. For those 
particularly concerned with the art of literary expression the myth 
of literary sterility in this period is being exposed, and the strong 
religious and moral bias of early Colonial writers begins to seem 
natural enough to an age like ours, which both recognizes the ex- 
istence of evil and demands that authors be partisan. We assume 
today that we can appreciate, and teach students to appreciate, 
the strength of views we do not necessarily share—at least when 
such views are not contemporary to our own. There is as well 
an increasing recognition of the flexibility of literary forms. The 
writing of sermons, for example, is understood to include any 
number of devices common to secular composition, of which the 
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writing of “characters” is but one. Indeed, the widely various 
objectives of sermons frequently take them far beyond the walls 
of the meeting-house. The critic of today must be subtler than his 
father. The philosophy of rhetoric itself, as Perry Miller brilliantly 
suggests in chapters of The New England Mind, illuminates the en- 
tire field of Colonial literature and indicates a manner of inquiry 
which ought to do much to set us right in the treatment of our 
literary heritage. It is wise for us to consider these things. 

For the teachers who use American writing as a partial guide 
toward a definition of the American mind the Colonial period is of 
even greater significance. Institutions, which are basic to the de- 
scription of any culture and which form the particular mind as 
much as the individual helps to modify the institution, find their 
first expression early in our history. By the time the nineteenth 
century is under way the story is an old one. There is no greater 
sport in the teaching of American literature than for teachers to 
assert, and students to mimic, glib generalizations about the various 
reactions of nineteenth-century American writers to the beliefs and 
customs of their forefathers. No one would deny that extreme modi- 
fications of patterns of thought and habits of emotion did occur, 
but their occurrence will provoke no valuable recognition on the 
part of the student unless the tradition is presented with reasonable 
fulness. The survey is, after all, given for the students, and only the 
unusually sophisticated among them can be hoped to grasp the 
meaning of two centuries in two weeks. 

The academic history of many men who teach American litera- 
ture is, of course, to a considerable degree responsible for their 
treatment of our early writing. They minimize that which is un- 
familiar. It is only within comparatively recent years that men may 
be said to have been trained to teach in the American field as they 
have been trained for the English. The result is that they have been 
required overnight to fit themselves for a staggering task. Their real 
familiarity with English backgrounds is of the utmost importance 
in a development of critical perspective, but it has sometimes come 
at the expense of that wide reading in American literature which 
is necessary to a description of its history. The difficulty has been 
made no less by the relative inaccessibility of Colonial writing. The 
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teacher has been forced to comment upon men whom he knows only 
through selections in anthologies. The original bulk of their work 
is beyond his reach. The critics have not always helped him, either, 
for their knowledge has often been equally scanty. One might cite 
as example the views of Parrington on Cotton Mather, whom he 
perhaps knew better through Moses Coit Tyler than he did through 
any except a few of Mather’s own books. Fortunately, this situa- 
tion is being changed. Through inexpensive facsimiles and reprints, 
more and more texts are being made available. Miller and John- 
son’s anthology The Puritans presents fresh material for at least a 
section of Colonial life, and Miller’s The New England Mind, Miss 
Piercy’s useful Studies in Literary Types in Seventeenth Century New 
England, and Faust’s splendid Introduction to Edwards are, hope- 
fully, suggestive of more to come. 

Once the nineteenth century has been reached in the survey the 
scene is fairer. It is too fair! Because it is here that the teacher is 
unduly attracted by Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Melville, Whitman, 
Clemens, and the lesser like, and it is here that he is in danger of 
staying for the duration of the course. This is an unfortunate situa- 
tion, not because these men are not worthy of prolonged attention, 
but because they are. They cannot receive in any survey course 
an examination which satisfactorily investigates the problems con- 
nected with an estimation of their value, nor can their highly selected 
works give that education in the sensibilities which is not the least 
of the aims of the study of literature. And yet within the survey 
course these figures often receive an overemphasis sufficient to de- 
lude both students and committees on curriculums into the belief 
that the deed has been done. There ought to be in any well-bal- 
anced curriculum opportunities for the detailed examination and ap- 
preciation of major writers and periods, whether they be English, 
Continental, or American. The survey course in any literature does 
not fulfil its proper function when it seeks or is forced to replace 
particularized investigation. 

A consideration of these comparative giants is not out of place 
in a survey of American literature. Even the briefest glance must 
take in The Scarlet Letter, “Self-reliance,”’ “The Cask of Amontil- 
lado,” Moby Dick, “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” 
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and Huckleberry Finn, or there is little point in having made the 
glance at all. But there is no reason why there should be any pre- 
tense that the presentation is adequate to the stature of the writers. 
There is even less reason under these special circumstances for de- 
voting any extended time to the works of men like Irving, Bryant, 
or James Russell Lowell; in reading more than a single story by 
Bret Harte; or in running down local color, as an undisciplined pack 
goes pell-mell for a fox. All these have their significance and are 
beyond doubt worthy of the serious attention and respect of the 
teacher of the history of American literature. But history moves, 
and the men who go with it have little chance for more than a 
glancing affection along the way. There is no time for a serious 
amour. 

The nineteenth century will for many years quite deservedly re- 
ceive the largest share of attention in the teaching of American 
literature. The argument is not so much against this as against the 
presumption that history is adequately presented when it has a 
middle without ends. A survey of American literature ought not 
to be patterned as a prologue to the present, but it ought not to 
dismiss the present either. The history of American literature hard- 
ly ended in 1900. Nor ought the teacher to assume that he has 
sufficiently indicated the writing of our time by lectures on the 
poetry of Robinson or Frost or Miss Millay and by remarks on 
Sinclair Lewis or H. L. Mencken. They occupy no more than a 
corner; they are important, but they are not solely important. It 
is no easier to understand our own time than it is to grasp the 
elements of a period more remote. It is probably more difficult, and 
education recognizes the impossibility of taking either the present 
or the past for granted. Authors like Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, and 
Gertrude Stein have helped to determine ways of writing. That 
they are not effortlessly comprehended is no passport to their ob- 
livion. 

Most curriculums include special courses in contemporary litera- 
tures, and the duplication of material included in these and in a 
fully developed survey of American literature is often cited as a 
sufficient reason for stopping the survey at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. The answer to this should be the same as to the 
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problem of duplication between general and specialized studies in 
any period. By its very nature the survey course cannot fulfil the 
same function as a course completely devoted to moderns. It looks 
at contemporary writers in terms of historical continuity: as Haw- 
thorne might be said to stem from Jonathan Edwards, Henry James 
to come from Hawthorne, and Gertrude Stein to follow on from 
James. It points out the similarities of attitudes in different ages. 
It points out sharp differences. Its emphasis must be particularly 
its own, and it must conclude an account which it has begun. 

The very utility of a survey course derives from its stress on 
historical continuity and its rare possibilities for parallel and con- 
trast throughout its span. That Ezra Pound might be called the 
Longfellow de nos jours is of significance to each. That the individual 
quality of Bryant’s poem on the fringed gentian may be heightened 
by reference to William Carlos Williams’ “The Red Lily” is the 
particular opportunity of the surveyor. The sense of Whitman 
means the sense of Emerson and the sense of Hart Crane. Teaching 
is a matter of going backward and forward. We study the nine- 
teenth century in a survey course because we want the student to 
understand this, or any, period in relation to that which has come 
before and that which is to follow. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are not in this instance important for themselves alone 
but for the manner in which they help to determine the “American 
grain.’’ The grain runs through the branches of today also. Emerson 
would certainly have agreed. 

The survey course which accepts its responsibility to present a 
historical account of American literature is a valuable part of a 
college curriculum. There is little reason to suspect the utility of 
a comprehensive view of any national literature, particularly of 
that in which we as Americans ought especially to be interested. 
But the fault with such surveys, as they are generally given, lies 
in their confused definition. They serve as sops to a sense of re- 
sponsibility. They are potpourris of intent. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ENGLISH 
TEACHER’ 


THEODORE SPENCER?’ 


Last August an event occurred which is apparently remote from 
anything connected with the teaching of English but which has, 
nevertheless, an intimate bearing on it. For the signing of the Ger- 
man-Russian pact produced, in the minds of most thoughtful people, 
one of the major shocks of our time. The union of two points of 
view which had previously been thought quite incompatible seemed 
both a deathblow to idealism and a deplorable opportunity for the 
complacent and the conservative to say “I told you so” about an 
experiment which many people had regarded with sympathetic in- 
terest. But now that the shock has quieted down and we can 
look at the situation with calmer eyes, there is one aspect of it 
which stands out clearly, and which makes the pact a symbolic, as 
well as a literal, event. It has acted as a kind of deathblow to the 
belief—generally held by most intelligent young thinkers up to the 
time of the recent civil war in Spain—that what matters, if one is 
to be a human being, is the nature of the ideology in which one 
believes. The signing of that pact has given a peculiar character to 
the war that has followed it. It has emphasized the necessity of 
thinking in a new direction and made more challenging than for a 
long time previously the necessity of thinking over again certain 
essential questions. In other words, the signing of that pact has 
shocked us out of the kind of complacency where the problem of 
being a human being is solved by immersion in an idealistic mass 
movement, and it has thrown us back to consider, with a new kind 
of seriousness, the problem of the individual belief and the indi- 
vidual experience. 

* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English, Worcester, Mass., November 6, 1939. 

2 Visiting lecturer from Cambridge University at Harvard University; author of 
Death and Elizabethan Tragedy and co-author of Studies in Metaphysical Poetry. 
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This may not sound like anything new. We have been, and al- 
ways will be, concerned with individual experience. And the prob- 
lem of the individual and the mass, the particular and the general, 
the single human being and the society in which he lives, remains 
as important to adjust as it has always been. But the smashing of 
ideologies, the messy amalgamation of two points of view which 
seemed radically opposite to each other—this has made us realize 
that we must do a great deal of serious thinking and acting about 
what it means to be an individual. We have been confronted with 
ourselves again in a new wey and with a new significance. 

The decade of the 1930’s was a decade in which the main human 
problem was how to merge the individual experience in the mass 
experience. The decade upon which we are about to enter will prob- 
ably be a decade concerned with a reawareness of the individual 
experience now that the pre-eminence of the mass has led to chaos. 

It is essential to recognize this fact and to take steps to see that 
the opportunity it offers shall not be fumbled. In this recognition, 
and in the responsibility which it implies, those of us who are teach- 
ers of literature have an important role to play—more important, 
perhaps, than we realize. 

In the light of all the emphasis that contemporary education 
puts on the individual experience it may seem queer to say that we 
are entering on a period when the individual experience needs more 
emphasis than it has had before. But it does not seem so queer 
when we reflect on the matter more deeply. For the kind of em- 
phasis we have been putting on individual experience has been the 
wrong kind. It has not been sufficiently imaginative. It has em- 
phasized the immediate, the practical, the useful. It has put the 
teacher in a humble, apologetic attitude toward the pupil, so that 
he says, ‘‘How can I interest you? What would you like me to give 
you? How can I help you to be a success at a dinner party?” The 
teacher has tended to become a kind of pimp to the interests of his 
pupils; he wheedles, he cajoles, he smirks—all in the interests of a 
kind of individuality which he has not troubled to define. Nor has 
he, as various recent publications in the field of education show 
only too clearly, troubled to define very carefully what he means by 


experience. 
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The implications of this state of affairs are dangerous. For the 
teacher, searching to discover what will either interest the student 
or be of practical use to him, is doing two related and ominous 
things: He is making the student an egotist and he is shriveling 
his imagination. He is telling the student that because a thing hap- 
pens to him, it is therefore important; and that his interests are 
more vital than any other interests. 

In some respects, of course, all this obeisance to the interests of 
the student has been fruitful. It has got rid of a lot of moth-eaten 
routines, and it has made teaching more alive. But it has been an 
essentially parasitical procedure. A parasite may be defined as a 
form of life which doesn’t ask questions but takes its food from 
things as they are. It often lives on death. For to think of things 
merely as they are—in the immediate only—is, for a human being, 
the most obvious form of death. What the teacher of literature 
needs to do is to ask a set of questions which the conditions of 
contemporary society have recently made urgent. “It is the change 
inside the individual which counts,” D. H. Lawrence said a genera- 
tion ago. And it is the teacher’s job to be concerned with that change 
—in a sense different from the sense Lawrence was using, though 
less different, perhaps, than might appear on the surface. 

But if the wrong kind of individuality is egotistic, personal and 
immediate, what do we mean by the right kind of individuality? 
What sort of individual experience must we look for and try to culti- 
vate? 

Primarily it should be based on two things: on a sense of values 
that is not merely local and on an imaginative comprehension. 
Neither of them is easy to define, neither is easy to cultivate, and 
against both there are fighting a set of tendencies and obstacles 
which are extremely difficult to overcome. 

The first of these obstacles is the condition of contemporary cul- 
ture. It has been well summed up by Aldous Huxley. Both the 
Bible and the classics, he says, have disappeared from our common 
background: 

St. Paul and the Psalmist have gone the way of Virgil and Horace. What 


authors have taken their place? Whose words support contemporary men and 
women? The answer is that there exists no single set of authoritative books. 
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The common ground of all our Western cultures has slipped away from under 
our feet The peoples of the West no longer share a literature and a 
system of ancient wisdom. All that they now have in common is science and in- 
formation. Now science is knowledge, not wisdom; deals with quantities, not 
with the qualities of which we are immediately aware. In so far as we are en- 
joying and suffering beings, its words seem to us mostly irrelevant and beside 
the point. Moreover these words are arranged without art; therefore possess 
no magical power and are incapable of propping or moulding the mind of the 
reader. 

How, out of this state of affairs, can we get a sense of values which 
has the strength of a vital tradition? Or how can we share that 
community of vicarious experience which is the basis of a judgment 
of values? 

To solve this question we must for the time being stop thinking 
of the pupil we are going to teach and think, instead, of ourselves. 
Actually, as far as education is concerned (and that means as far 
as civilization is concerned), we are much more important than the 
people we teach. The educational theorists, who emphasize the 
interests of the pupil at all costs, have given the teacher an inferior- 
ity complex which he must overcome. But it can be overcome only 
if the teacher, as an individual, has as full a consciousness as possible 
of what he is doing and avoids that concentration on the immediate 
and practical which the educational theorists would have us foster 
in our pupils. 

“Tt is in literature,’ says Professor Whitehead, ‘“‘that the con- 
crete outlook of humanity receives its expression. Accordingly it is 
to literature that we must look, particularly in its more concrete 
forms, if we hope to discover the inward thoughts of a generation.” 
It is the relation between literature and the history of the human 
mind that we must clarify if we are to teach effectively. Most of us 
have been tra‘ned to study literature inadequately; we have studied 
literary forms, we have read authors’ lives, we have traced chronolo- 
gies and learned the derivations of words. These are all useful and 
interesting acts, but they are not enough for a generation that is 
in the position in which we find ourselves. Our study of the litera- 
ture of the past—I mean the study we do ourselves, for our own 
understanding and enrichment—must do more than that. 

There are four questions which should be in the mind of any 
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serious reader. He should ask himself what the author said—that is, 
he must understand the meaning as exactly as possible; he must 
ask how he said it—that is, he must understand the particular form 
in which the work is expressed; he must ask why he said it—that 
is, he must understand the emotional-intellectual climate of the age 
in which the author wrote and the problems of the author’s char- 
acter; and he must ask, finally: What does this mean to me? How 
does it reflect and perhaps alter my own experience? Why do I 
think it good or bad? 

Reflection along these lines will inevitably raise the problem of 
values, not only as applied to literature, but as applied to life as 
well. The vicarious experience gained from literature is not a sub- 
stitute for direct personal experience, but it is an invaluable enrich- 
ment of direct experience; without it, direct experience is meager 
and thin. Nor is literature necessarily a guide to the conduct of life. 
Its effects, successfully managed, are indirect. Literature leads us 
to reflection, to generalization; it gives us a basis for comparison and 
judgment by implying the universal through a particular representa- 
tion. 

Mr. Stuart G. Brown, in a recent essay on Paul Elmer More, 
speaks of More as follows: 

He came to believe, as he read the great books of the world, the plays, poems 
and novels which have outlasted contemporaneity, that there is an element 
common to the best literature which gives it its permanence, which answers to 
something in the nature of men in all times and places. It was this common ele- 


ment for which he sought in the books which he criticized; it was this which he 
set up as a key to his standard of excellence.3 


Some such goal as this is what the good reader and teacher must 
inevitably aim for. Only by so doing can he make the past imagina- 
tively useful for the present by discovering for himself—not on the 
basis of authority—what is common to all great works of literature, 
and by applying that discovery to his individual experience. 

I do not suggest that we try to say things like this directly to our 
pupils; we would become too easily dogmatic if we did. But if the 
teacher has some such views in his mind, the sense of values which 


3 “Toward an American Tradition: Paul Elmer More as Critic,’’ Sewanee Review, 
XLVII (1939), 477- 
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he is struggling to determine for himself will come through; they are 
bound to. No system or theory of how to teach literature can be 
more than a tool; it is merely that some are more useful than others. 
“It is the change inside the individual that counts”; and it counts 
for a teacher of literature almost more than for anyone else. 

These are, to be sure, very general remarks on a topic that has 
vast implications. But the important thing is that the teacher 
should be as aware of his responsibility as possible and that he 
should recognize that any solution in terms of action must depend 
on his attitude to the problem. And that means that he should 
ask himself the right questions—questions that go deep into the 
dilemma of the individual at the present time. 

For we are, as I have suggested, at a crucial period in the history 
of the human mind. It is a period as crucial as the period of the 
Renaissance. The particular cycle that began in the Renaissance 
seems to have run its course. The Renaissance interest in the indi- 
vidual turned into an interest in the external world; the interest in 
the external world went hand in hand with an interest in society 
and the mass, and the result, in our time, may be disaster. We have, 
in a sense, to start all over again. In some educational circles there 
is a tendency to revert to the sense of values that dominated man’s 
view of himself before the Renaissance cycle began—a tendency for 
which it is impossible to have anything but respect. But it is not 
enough; we must do something more than revert. Certain contem- 
porary thinkers believe that the human consciousness is at a stage 
of development where it must either go ahead or be destroyed. We 
dare not face the possibility of destruction. But if we are to go 
ahead it is to a large extent on the teachers of literature that the 
responsibility rests. For we are the caretakers of vicarious experi- 
ence; we have in our hands the nurture and development of imagina- 
tion, without which we are prisoners in the dark. The human imagi- 
nation is a tender kind of plant; it is attacked by frosts of selfish- 
ness, dried up by droughts of neglect, and battered by winds of im- 
mediate interest. But if it doesn’t survive the earth is barren. It is 
the job of the teacher of literature—at the present time his very 
special job—not merely to see that it shall not wither away but 
to see that it shall grow. 


[ | 


OUR OPPORTUNITIES IN A DEMOCRACY TODAY 
PEARL HOGREFE’* 


Wherever we turn in the world today we confront chaos or near- 
chaos. International affairs grow steadily worse. Our cultural lag 
makes a great abyss between material advancement and social de- 
velopment. Our democracy needs individuals with a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Our morals and ethics are vaguely uncertain. 

This macrocosm of world-chaos is repeated by a microcosm of 
chaos in the teaching of college English. As teachers we agree on 
very few things. Many of us have no philosophy, either as indi- 
viduals or as teachers. We lack a sense of values. 

What chance does our civilization have of surviving in the future? 
Will a democracy survive? Perhaps it has a fifty-fifty chance—per- 
haps less. And perhaps the measure of its ability to survive is the 
number of people who can think intelligently when fear and uncer- 
tainty grow and when tides of emotionalism are rising—the number 
who learn to make an intelligent choice of values and to express 
that choice in articulate language. Will an English curriculum in 
the colleges survive? Perhaps it also has a fifty-fifty chance—if it 
trains students to choose values and to express them intelligently. 
Only in a democracy, as contrasted with a totalitarian state, are we 
permitted to train students to choose. Only people who learn to 
choose and to express their choices can be sure of keeping a democ- 
racy. 

For a generation or more we have lived in a world which has at- 
tempted to avoid values. Now we are beginning to show more con- 
cern with the questions of Tolstoy: What should we do? How 
should we live? Science is accepting the challenge. Especially sig- 
nificant is the declaration by the president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 1937-38: “There is no 
excuse for the scientist who dwells permanently apart from the 
world of men To us the inestimable privilege is given to add 

Associate professor of English in Iowa State College. 
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to the store of knowledge, to seek truth not only for truth’s sake 
but also for humanity’s sake, and to have a part in the greatest work 
of all time, namely the further progress of the human race through 
the advancement of both science and ethics.’ 

Many teachers of social sciences have a growing concern for val- 
ues. The main task for social education, these teachers say, is the 
training of the emotions, rather than intellectual discipline only, or 
the mere transmitting of facts. 

What signs appear to show that English teachers are concerned 
with the problem? Do we teach literature and composition for the 
sake of humanity? Can we help students “‘to make free and intelli- 
gent choice of values”? 

Perhaps we must first give up certain inadequate methods of the 
past—the easy armchair method without an objective; the ivory- 
tower method; the mere transmitting of facts; the teaching of noth- 
ing but scholarly problems. 

Renouncing these methods, what shall we substitute for them? 
May I venture to suggest a threefold approach: first, we need an 
integration in the training of ourselves as teachers; second, we need 
an integrated aim in our teaching of students; third, we should 
sharpen objectives in our courses, devise tests for measuring the 
achievement of these objectives, and evolve new techniques of 
teaching.’ 

How many teachers of English are well-rounded in their training 
and how many are lopsided? At present I am not sure where to 
direct a student for a major in English. I may name one school for 
work in composition, another for attention to criticism, another for 
good courses in American literature or in the Renaissance. But 
where is the balanced course—one which includes good training for 
teaching? I have the same doubt when I am asked to suggest a 
school for graduate work, and for the same reason. 

We have all seen lopsided teachers: those with the aesthete’s 

2 “Address by President Conklin,” Science, December 31, 1937. 

3 My ideas in this paper have been stimulated by the interest in teaching at Iowa 
State College. I am indebted to the administrative policies of President Emeritus R. M. 
Hughes, President Charles E. Friley, Dean H. V. Gaskill, Professor J. R. Derby, Pro- 


fessor Guy S. Greene. I am also indebted to colleagues; chief among these is Dr. Albert 
L. Walker. 
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slant, the philologist’s slant, the methods-of-education slant (in 
its extreme form a shadow without substance), the concern with 
ideas only, the research slant. Interested in sixteenth-century re- 
search myself, I feel privileged to attack its extremes, especially the 
emphasis upon scholarly problems in teaching undergraduates. 
Some of us try to supplement a one-sided training by teaching our- 
selves. Many of us remain lopsided. What we really need is a many- 
sided training, with aesthetics, methods, phonetics, principles of 
speech, criticism, philology, composition, the history of literature, 
and experience in research. Perhaps we need especially an aesthetic 
training with enough firsthand experience in artistic writing to 
make us feel how literature is produced; an interest in methods 
which stimulates our search for new ways of teaching; and a train- 
ing in research which helps us to understand the sources of literary 
information, to think critically, to weigh evidence, and to evaluate 
problems for future research. Most teaching positions in college 
English, except in highly specialized graduate work, demand any- 
thing but lopsided activity. 

Our lack of an integrated training is reflected in the national 
groups to which teachers of English belong. We have the Modern 
Language Association which concerns itself with research. We have 
the belated development of a college section connected with the 
National Council of Teachers of English—an organization in which 
the chief concern is methods—though many of us wish to see a real 
partnership between methods and research. Writers who produce 
the literature which we teach are seldom affiliated with us. They 
tend to scorn our teaching of literature as pedantry and to give 
thanks because they themselves were never asked to take courses 
in composition. While such a lack of unity prevails, are we likely 
to achieve effective integration? Are teachers and research workers 
likely to lose their pedantry or to understand creative processes by 
isolation from creative work? Or should we gain by unity like that 
of the English Association in Great Britain, with its membership 
of teachers, research workers, and well-known writers? 

If we are to be good teachers we need a philosophy both personal 
and professional. What a professional philosophy should be, in my 
opinion, appears in this paper. What a personal philosophy should 
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be is in part a personal matter. But in a skeptical, chaotic world, 
many of us do not know whether we have a philosophy—that is my 
quarrel with us. Perhaps many of us who teach English accept, 
consciously or unconsciously, what I shall call a creative philosophy: 
we believe that it is better to produce and to create than to hate 
and destroy, in personal, social, national, and international life; 
we believe that growth, even with struggle and pain, is better than 
smug satisfaction; that a certain degree of selflessness is vital; and 
that the greatest happiness which an individual can experience 
comes from giving and creating. As a result, we believe in creative 
reading, writing, and scholarship; in creative teaching; and we may 
try to teach so as to develop these attitudes in others. If we really 
believe in a democracy, which must be developed slowly with courage, 
patience, and a willingness to share with others, we are applying a 
creative philosophy to government. 

If we accept such a philosophy we need to become more conscious 
of it as a working basis. If we do not accept it, what is our philos- 
ophy? Can we as teachers help others to find their values unless 
we know our own values? Can the blind lead the blind? 

When we have an integrated training for ourselves we may plan 
for integration in the training of students. And if we contribute to 
society we must begin with the behavior of the student. We must 
find out what knowledge, what skills or attitudes, he needs to live 
a satisfactory life in a complex world. 

To make any values articulate the student needs language, of 
course, as a tool for writing and speaking. He needs power over 
words, functional grammar, spelling, punctuation, and mature 
thinking expressed in sentences. But he needs both the power to 
report facts impersonally and the power to express his opinion or 
feeling. The student needs skill in reading as a tool. But reading 
also is a double-edged tool. We read for facts and we read for emo- 
tion and opinion. But why is so much composition still mechanical 
and so much reading without adequate result? Do we need recogni- 
tion of the double values in language? And do we need an approach 
which is more closely related to a concern with student behavior? 

Before we can teach a student to use well the tools of language, 
perhaps we should consider the qualities which are desirable in him. 
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May I suggest these: first, a knowledge of his own prejudices and 
behavior patterns; second, the ability to think critically with a de- 
gree of disinterestedness; third, the ability to think and to feel at 
the same time, without having one power exercise a strangle hold 
on the other; fourth, a greater development of his own emotions 
through creation, appreciation, and self-discovery; fifth, the emo- 
tionalizing of his own social attitudes. 

Having completed this list, I was surprised to discover how great 
an emphasis I am placing on emotion either because we should learn 
to use it or because we should learn when to avoid it. But the list 
still stands. Perhaps emotion is the quality which we have most 
completely ignored and the quality which must be trained and 
shaped if a democracy survives and if man avoids pulling down civili- 
zation in ruins about his own head. 

To understand his own prejudices and behavior patterns a student 
must learn what they are and why they take their individual form. 
He must make a journey from the present fact to the origins. It is a 
reasonable journey for an intelligent student. Sometimes he is sur- 
prised that he has never before been asked to try it. After he under- 
stands why, he may reshape his own behavior patterns if he does 
not approve, and he may learn to resist propaganda. It is perhaps 
obvious that such resistance is important in a personal life and in a 
democracy. 

The power to think critically in a disinterested manner is easier 
when we estimate engines and textiles and foods, and harder when 
we grapple with social and personal problems. Here we may have a 
special opportunity as teachers of English because we have no ma- 
terial axes to grind. To know our individual behavior patterns is 
perhaps the beginning of a wisdom which may lead us on to the 
third goal of emotion combined with sound thinking. 

The fourth quality, a greater positive use of emotional power may 
come from thoroughly honest expression in creative writing. (The 
term is overworked, but I am at a loss for a substitute.) The purpose 
is self-development, not publication. It should perhaps be a neces- 
sity for the English major, but it may be made useful to every nor- 
mal student whose power of expression has not been cramped or 
suppressed. The basis for sound creative writing is honest self-ex- 
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ploration, whether the student writes an essay, a poem, or a story; 
for only a subject which has stirred his emotion will really lay hold 
of his senses and his imagination. In creative writing, too, the stu- 
dent finds discipline for his own feelings—a discipline which is an 
organic growth, not repression. Through creative writing, accom- 
panied by reading, a student may find himself—but a self that is 
being constantly reshaped by his discovery and his expression in 
words. 

The fifth quality which we may wish a student to gain is the 
emotionalizing of his social attitudes. Emotionalizing does not come 
from a teacher’s passing down a judgment as an authority, or from 
the mere teaching of fact or knowledge, as experiments prove. But 
it seems probable that something of the sort happens every time a 
student makes an active and an honest approach to a piece of 
powerful literature, every time he does creative reading, every time 
he visualizes fully, using or sharpening his senses, thinking about 
the author’s purpose, trying to relate his reading to his own ex- 
perience. But there is one basic essential: If he uses his mind 
actively he must be able to grasp the writer’s intention. We cannot 
get an emotional response by inserting Paradise Lost, bit by bit, 
into a mind which is just ready for Edgar Guest. (In passing may I 
suggest a heresy—or should I say, another heresy—do we need to 
assign smaller amounts of material and to secure more definite indi- 
vidual response in student behavior?) 

We have not solved completely any of the teaching problems 
which concern disinterested thinking and emotional development. 
I have no white magic in a complete formula. But if we agree that 
such student behavior is important we must find the techniques. 
And as teachers of English we are vitally interested in a question 
raised by the Subcommittee on the Nature of Social Sciences in 
the Summer Workshop at the University of Chicago. The question 
is this: “Can the role of social criticism and stimulation to action 
be more effectively taken by novelists and dramatists than by social 
scientists?”’ We must help find the answer—not with defeatist liter- 
ature and not with sugared sentimentalism but with literature which 
gives us a hard core of reality and the courage to go on. 

If we can help the student to find his tools of language and to 
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develop his powers of thought and feeling, he will be ready to make 
an intelligent choice of values. He will be able to shape his personal 
philosophy from inside himself; he will be a good citizen in a democ- 
racy. 

With an integrated training for ourselves, and with our teaching 
planned in terms of student behavior, we shall need to sharpen ob- 
jectives, to devise tests for measuring their achievement, and to 
evolve new techniques of teaching. For the last problem we have 
three possible approaches: first, the use of no techniques, or a mere 
haphazard exposing of students to reading and writing; second, the 
use of mechanical and objective techniques only; third, a combina- 
tion of mechanical and objective techniques with all our available 
wisdom, insight, sympathy, and skill in the art of teaching. 

Perhaps we can eliminate without argument the plan of using 
no techniques. We may need to guard ourselves against being misled 
by the second plan, though probably no one supposes that mechani- 
cal techniques are sufficient alone. Perhaps we shall some day be 
able to measure objectively all human qualities and all artistic 
values. But so far, mathematical measuring has not helped us 
enough in understanding complex human relationships. Only the 
third approach, then, is the scientific one at present in teaching 
human beings to make an intelligent choice of values. Imagination, 
creative power, good will for the social group, ethical bases for ac- 
tion—let us learn to measure them if we can and as rapidly as we 
can. But until we can measure them by completely objective tests, 
let us foster them by any wisdom or insight which we may possess 
and let us continue the “‘careful, controlled use of reflective think- 
ing.”’ To state the same problem in another way, we may say that 
there are two different approaches: one, the descriptive and intro- 
spective view, is concerned with deductive principles, practical com- 
mon sense, teaching facts, giving the student an interpretation of 
the facts; another, the scientific view, is concerned with inductive 
principles, persistent inquiry, the use of the best obtainable methods, 
tentative conclusions.* If we accept the scientific view we shall let 
the student find out what he thinks and feels—in creative writing, 


‘For this statement I am indebted to those who shaped material for the Summer 
Workshop at the University of Chicago. 
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in composition, and in literature. Though we may help him find 
his own new thoughts and feelings, we shall not tell him what he 
must think and feel. And this scientific view seems also to be the 
true basis of a democracy. 

In making the scientific approach to the teaching of English, how 
shall we measure results? The suggestions made by Ralph W. Tyler, 
of the University of Chicago, may be helpful. He advises that we 
“define each objective of the course rather specifically in terms of 
student behavior’’; that “‘we collect situations in which the students 
will have an opportunity to express this behavior”; and that ‘‘we 
use these situations as tests of the degree to which they have at- 
tained the objective.” His ideas will, no doubt, help us, though he 
merely starts us upon a path which we may follow. Our difficulty of 
finding definite tests for the most valuable qualities is probably not 
greater than the difficulty in history, government, and zoélogy. But 
here is another field for pioneer work. 

May I close by illustrating some of our own experiments with new 
aims and techniques? Recently we have been concerned with teach- 
ing students to distinguish diction which states fact from diction 
which suggests emotional bias. A member of our staff asked his 
Freshman class to write a simple report of what they saw in Benton’s 
picture, ““The Jealous Lover of Lone Green Valley.” They grappled 
with the problem of calling certain figures ‘‘musicians”’ or finding 
other words; they struggled with such terms as “mountaineer,” 
“hillbilly,” “mountain people.” One student began his attempt at 
an impersonal report with the statement: ‘This is the screwiest 
picture I ever saw.”” We are continuing similar experiments. 

Another course, English 205, developed at Iowa State College by 
Albert L. Walker, aims to give students skill in thinking about issues 
which involve controversy—neutrality, armaments, labor unions, 
relief, religious and ethical problems. As the course is concerned 
basically with the language used to convey emotional attitudes, it 
seems valid for a department of English. Reading an article with a 
decided bias, a student is asked to recognize and distinguish ques- 
tions of fact and of opinion, to detect vague language or a need for 
definition, to recognize emotional appeals (including the writer’s 
bias and his own bias), to analyze unstated assumptions, and to re- 
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call and use facts in thinking about a problem. Unlike those courses 
which analyze only the methods of propaganda, this course trains 
the student to find the reasons for his own prejudices and to discover 
his own values. 

Our courses in creative writing have been developing techniques 
for self-exploration with the help of the personal conference. Using 
their own problems and emotions as a beginning, students develop 
mood sketches, poems, character studies, and stories. Their work 
is judged by its individuality in sensory detail used for a purpose, its 
genuineness of feeling, and its success in bringing a character to 
life. Most students discover unsuspected emotional attitudes and 
grow in understanding both themselves and other people. 

In literature, as in composition, there is need for new techniques. 
Teaching Shakespeare with emphasis upon character has its values 
for undergraduates—values which may be emphasized without dis- 
regard for scholarship. The question as to what Malvolio would be 
like if transported to our own campus—his extra-curricular activi- 
ties, his grades, his attitude to students, to teachers—seems to il- 
luminate both Shakespeare and human character. Reading aloud 
that section of Arthur Brooke’s poem which describes Juliet taking 
the potion and asking students to compare it with Shakespeare’s 
version in Romeo and Juliet illustrates poetic diction and emotional 
power as mere discussion cannot do. When students watch the moti- 
vation of the scene, they are usually quick to discover that Brooke’s 
Juliet has no special reason for coming to a decision and that 
Shakespeare’s Juliet drinks the potion to hurry to the protection of 
Romeo. And Juliet’s selflessness sometimes strikes home. These are 
a few illustrations from unlimited possibilities. 

If the objective of our teaching in composition and literature is 
student behavior, and if our starting-point is the mind of the student, 
the chance for pioneering is unlimited. Training students “to make 
an intelligent choice of values” is neither an easy nor a conventional 
task. But it is interesting, and science is ready to hearten us for our 
endeavor. Again may I quote from the address given by the presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1937-38. After stating that human evolution has been three- 
fold—physical, social, and intellectual—he explains a certain free- 
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dom of choice and defends it in contrast to a mechanistic deter- 
minism. “The will is not undetermined, uncaused, absolutely free, 
but is the result of the organization and experience of the organism 
and in turn it is a factor in determining behavior. In the heredity 
of every human being there are many possible personalities; which 
one of these becomes actual depends upon developmental stimuli. 
Each of us might have been much better or much worse . . . . if the 
conditions of our development had been different.” It is our task 
to find stimuli, that a student may make an intelligent choice of 
values for himself and for a democracy, if a democracy is to survive. 


EXEMPTION FROM REQUIRED COMPOSITION 
CECILIA HENNEL HENDRICKS" 


I 


How well can first- and second-year university students write 
their mother-tongue? How well should they be able to write to 
be equipped for the future expression needs of an educated person? 
How can the theory that the true measure of composition training 
is qualitative rather than quantitative be put into effect in English 
composition courses? 

For eight years the English department of Indiana University 
has been offering exemption examinations by which students may 
be excused from required composition upon evidence of ability. 
This paper is an analysis of the procedures which have evolved and 
are now in use. 

Three semesters of composition are the regular curriculum re- 
quirement. A student who takes the examination may fail and be 
refused any exemption, or he may pass and receive one, two, or 
three semesters of exemption, according to the quality of his writ- 
ing. Exemption gives no credit hours, but it does fulfil curriculum 


requirements. 
Taking the test is purely voluntary on the part of the student. 


t Instructor in English, Indiana University. 
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When the examinations were started, the department put no re- 
strictions on entrance to them. Experience has shown, however, 
that some limitation is advisable, and now only those whose com- 
position grades in both high school and college average above B are 
advised to try. 

Examinations are given at the beginning of each semester for 
entering students and near the end for enrolled students. This means 
four examinations a year—in September, January, February, and 
May. The number taking the test is always greatest in September, 
when a new Freshman class enters. 

The September and February tests are open only to students who 
have had no work here. The January and May tests are open only to 
those enrolled at the time in composition courses and recommended 
by their instructors. A student who receives some exemption must 
attend class at least one semester before being eligible to try for 
further exemption. 

The test consists simply of a written discussion on an assigned 
topic. No fact questions are asked in grammar or rhetoric. A list 
of eighteen or twenty topics is given, suitable for various types of 
writing. Three hours are allowed for the examination. No dictionaries, 
reference books, or notes are permitted. For a number of years stu- 
dents were required to write one paper of 800-1,000 words or two 
papers of 400-500 words on different topics. From experiments the 
past year, one paper of 700 words has been found adequate and is 
now the requirement, with reduced burden on the committee in 
charge. 

The instructions caution the student: “Pay particular attention 
to the fundamentals of English composition: spelling, grammar, 
sentence structure, punctuation, paragraphing, diction, clearness, 
and interest. Be sure to revise your paper before you hand it in.” 
Subjects must be written on exactly as given. The committee in 
charge is strict in interpreting this requirement, to prevent the use 
of previously prepared papers. The wording must be approximately 
correct. 

An attempt is made to set subjects well within the knowledge and 
interest of the average Freshman. One recent list was as follows: 
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. What I Expect from College 14. A Recent Interesting Book [do not 
. Presidential Third-Term Talk give more than 100 words to a 
. Shirley-Templeism résumé] 
. The Situation in China 15. What Determined My Choice of 
. My Life with Books a University 
. Apron Strings 16. Historical Facts about My Home 
Am I a Good Observer? Town 
Walking in Snow . My Selections for a Hall of Fame 
. Quaint Local Speech . My Experience as a Wage Earner 
. Childhood Tragedies . A Son’s [or Daughter’s] Observa- 
. What My Chief Interests Have tions on Parents 

Been . Four Years of High School—a 
. Personal Observations on Depres- Critical Estimate 

sions . Enjoying a Friend’s Predicament 
. Reflections on Student-Teacher . A Plea for One-Room Country 
Relations Schools 


A brief statement of the setup of the three semesters of required 
composition will make clear the basis for placing exempted students. 
Course tora is devoted to a review of grammar, punctuation, spell- 
ing, and a careful study of paragraph construction. Course ror1b 
concentrates on sentence structure and the planning of longer pieces 
of expository writing, actual practice in longer work being secured 
by writing an autobiography. In 1o1a and 1o1b the chief emphasis is 
on correctness. In ro1c, through a study of diction and of more specific 
literary forms such as description, narration, and the essay and of 
applied exposition in a research paper, the emphasis is on effective- 
ness. There are minor objectives through the three semesters, but 
these are the main guideposts to the student’s progress. 

With these in mind, the committee has a definite idea of the part 
of the set course in which a given paper may show proficiency or 
deficiency. A paper with obvious errors in grammar or paragraph- 
ing indicates that the writer needs the first semester and should have 
no exemption. If grammar and spelling and punctuation and para- 
graphing are adequate, one-semester exemption is indicated. A 
paper with poor sentence structure or bad organization of the whole 
indicates that the writer will profit from our second semester. A 
paper with adequate grammar, sentence structure, organization, and 
paragraphing may be exempted from one, two, or three semesters, 
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depending on the effectiveness of the writing. To be exempted from 
all three semesters, a paper must also show worth-while ideas and 
must possess some measure of style. 

The department encourages students exempted from all required 
courses to take advanced composition and has provided special 
courses in short story, essay, and creative writing, including poetry. 
Those interested in writing thus have the benefit of advanced work 
where the emphasis is on the individual, with opportunity to de- 
velop the kind of writing desired. 

Not all excused students take advanced composition. Exemption 
from required work gives greater freedom of election in other sub- 
jects as well. For example, a Freshman planning certain work in 
astronomy having as a prerequisite two courses in mathematics was 
able, when exempted from two semesters of composition, to postpone 
the remaining semester so that he could at once take both courses 
in mathematics, thus gaining half a year in beginning serious study 
of his major. 

The committee in charge of exemption consists of three members 
of the English composition staff, each serving three years. The com- 
mittee sets the dates of the examinations, provides the topics, holds 
the examinations, grades the papers, and certifies the lists of ex- 
empted students. 

Since there are three members of the committee, a two-thirds vote 
is required for decision upon any paper. At the close of an examina- 
tion each member takes one-third of the papers, grades them, and 
passes them to another member. If the marks of these two agree, 
the rating is decided, and the third marker does not look at the 
paper. If the first and second marker disagree, the paper then goes 
to the third for decision. If he agrees with one of the others, the 
matter is settled. If there is still no decision—as, for instance, when 
each of the three recommends a different amount of exemption— 
the paper is considered at a committee meeting. It practically never 
happens that the members disagree on whether or not to fail a paper; 
the disagreement is usually on the number of semesters of exemp- 
tion to be granted. So general is the agreement that seldom is a 


committee meeting necessary. 
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II 


What is the percentage of students taking the tests? In the most 
recent complete year the total number of students enrolled in re- 
quired composition courses was 3,779. The number trying for ex- 
emption during the year was 641, or 17 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment. In other words, 1 student out of 6 tried for exemption. 

Now as to results. Of the 641 who tried, 208 succeeded. That 
is, about one-third of those who took the test, or about 1 in 18 of 
the total number enrolled, wrote well enough to receive some ex- 
emption. 

Comparative figures for three years show some information and 
some trends (see Table 1). The figures show that the percentage 


TABLE 1 


Noumper Exemprep By SEMESTERS 


One Semester Three Semesters 


Num- - Per 
ber Cent 


17.6 112 ; 0.6 
20.0 137 22 0.37 
32-4 135 49 . 3-7 


of students taking the tests is decreasing and that the percentage 
passing is increasing, the passing percentage rising from 17.6 to 
20.0 to 32.4 in the three-year period. It is better to cut down the 
number taking the examination and to increase the percentage pass- 
ing, for the grading of a large number of failing papers is a useless 
drain on the time of the committee in charge. 

The figures also show, as is to be expected, that the largest per- 
centage of exemptions is for one semester. Last year, for example, 
almost three times as many students received one-semester exemp- 
tion as two, and about six times as many as three. The percentage 
of one- and two-semester exemptions shows a rather constant ratio 
from year to year, while the percentage of three-semester or com- 
plete exemptions fluctuates. 

My own explanation of this difference is that exemption from one 


|_| 

NumBer | Per Cent 

RITING 
162 
208 

/ 
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or two semesters may be secured by correctness in writing, a quality 
that may be learned in a semester, combined with good subject 
matter, which can also be acquired readily; whereas to secure third- 
semester exemption a student must show not only clearness of 
thought and expression and good organization but also style, an 
evidence not necessarily of talent but certainly of something more 
than mere mechanics. The number of students who come with this 
writing ability or who can develop it rapidly is a variable that can- 
not be reckoned from year to year. 


III 
A. FAILING PAPERS 

In the final analysis, the reason for exemption is to give the stu- 
dent a chance to begin composition at the level to which he has pro- 
gressed without marking time in territory he already knows. The 
problem facing the committee, then, is to discover how far the 
writer of each paper has progressed and where he should start course 
work. 

To show the working basis on which this decision is reached, let 
us consider first the papers that fail and afterward those that re- 
ceive exemption in some degree. 

The simplest paper to decide is the one with elementary errors in 
grammar, for such errors definitely mean failure. If a paper says 
“At the State Fair we seen interesting exhibits” or “Stamp collecting 
don’t cost much,”’ no further reading is necessary. Unidiomatic ex- 
pressions that betray a lack of understanding of English as a lan- 
guage also mean failure. We try to distinguish between what seems 
habitual and what accidental under the stress of hasty writing. 

It is our custom, when the first reader finds a paper definitely 
failed because of elementary errors, for him to read no further but to 
draw a line then and there across the left-hand margin and to write 
the simple comment “Enough.” When the second reader finds this 
notation, a glance at the errors checked by the first reader shows 
the low level of the work without further reading. And if, as is 
sometimes the case, the second reader finds the notation “More 
than enough” or “‘Too much,” he knows that the paper is elemen- 
tary indeed. 

Such a paper is one that one reader marked “Failed with Distinc- 
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tion.” I cite part of it as an example of the unbelievable illiteracy of 
a high-school graduate entering a state university: 

The reason I chose this university is not a well used one. I do not under- 
stand quite yet why it is I chose this school in perticular but whatever it was 
it had to be very obscure. 

I will now try to explain some of the reasons which might have been some of 
the reasons for my coming to school. 

I might be interested in atheletics, but only from the spectators viewpoint. 
In my High School work I was never outstanding in sports. I have always 
wanted to see Big Ten Football maybe this is one of the reasons I came to school. 

Here is possibly another reason why I came. I knew that if I expected to 
come to school this fall I must find a job, therefore I began to inquire here at 
the University 


In general, the poorer a paper is, the more easily it is disposed of. 
A sentence like this at the beginning tells pretty well that the paper 
is a failure: 

When I was a little boy of five years old, just finishing my second year of 
kindergarten, and having learned all the fundamentals of counting, drawing, 
painting, and building objects in still life in the sand and forming animals and 
images in clay, I had the idea, in that childish mind of mine, at that time, that 
I had quite learned all there was to learn about life in general, and that if I 
would go on through grade school, which my mother, and playmates, and just 
about everyone I knew told me I would have to do, I would do it just to satisfy 
Mother and in order to be with all my friends. 


A sentence like the following for the first paragraph is an indi- 
cator of the value of the theme: 

Our modern age has given us a chance to choose a great number of inter- 

esting subjects, such as, teaching chemistry, science, business, and many new 
fields which are still in their childhood stage; however, most of my life has been 
spent in idolizing great figures in the field of sports, thus my major interest has 
been in sports of all kinds. 
The errors in punctuation give evidence of a lack of sentence struc- 
ture; the bad sentence unity shows a lack of clearness of thought. 
Both are serious, basic errors. A follow-up of the paper shows twelve 
serious errors in the first two pages. It would have been unnecessary 
to read more than the first paragraph. However, we read at least 
two pages of every manuscript unless the errors are definitely those 
of elementary grammar. 

In addition to lack of organization and unity and definite grammar 
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and sentence errors, negative qualities that are pretty sure to indi- 
cate a failing paper are writing on subjects not in the list given; an 
obvious struggle to find a topic to write on; apparent difficulty in 
attaining the required length, as shown by padding or wordiness; 
ignorance of the subject chosen, as indicated by misstatement, 
doubtful fact, unsupported statement; sentimental, namby-pamby 
affectation; and illogical thought or statement. 

With obvious struggle to find a subject, ignorance of the topic 
chosen, and difficulty in writing a long enough paper the committee 
has little sympathy, on the ground that any high-school graduate 
or first-year college student ought to be sufficiently informed and 
intellectually trained to find in the score of topics something that 
falls within the scope of his knowledge or interest. If he cannot, he 
certainly is not ready for exemption. 

Ignorance of subject, as well as mechanical errors, may be found 
here: 

Centuries ago, men fought among themselves without any particular motive. 
As time passed, they began to understand themselves better, and became more 
careful in starting struggles. In France, as in many other places, it was the 


custom to have duels, in order to correct a difference. Of course today that is 
no longer the mode. They have devised much easier ways to obliviate mankind. 


On me personally, mushy sentimentalism grates most: 


Butterflies are the small creatures that the Divine One gave to mankind to 
brighten weary souls and to make more colorful their surroundings. Flitting 
aimlessly through the air, they are brilliant blots of color in an unusually dra 
surrounding. 


A paper like this is utterly worthless: 


Some people have their own oppinion as to how snow effects them. To me, 
snow is the most beautiful thing wich God sends to us. It floats slowly and 
quietly to the ground; and then it brightens the world about. Just as God wants 


When I walk on snowy days I often think how unlucky the Africans are 
because they have to walk over blazing sand. Just think how cool their feet 
would be if they could dip their feet just once into snow ; 

Walking in snow is thrilling as well as comforting, and I think it is a wonder- 
ful sport when one enjoys it. Let us all thank God for such a beautiful thing as 
snow; and I feel sure he sent it here for a purpose. Some day I want to discover 
the secret of such a beautiful thing. 


it todo..... 
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Such writing is sentimental slush, on snow or any other subject. 

If every word and sentence were correct, I should still fail the paper. 
Illogical thought or statement, the last of this group of errors 

which nearly always mean failure, appears in this first paragraph: 

There are so many ideas on college life that perhaps they can not all be dis- 
cussed in a short theme; therefore I will divide them into two parts—from an 
educational point of view and also from a social point of view. Let us discuss 
the educational first. 

Another example of illogical thought shows upon analysis that the 
trouble comes in changing from general to particular without transi- 
tion and in shifting tense and point of view: 

A subject taught in many schools is American problems. One of the prob- 


lems was that of a child’s observations of his parents. After studying this seri- 


ously and having experience, many books are written on this subject. However, 
it seems much better to hear a student’s observations. 


The following comments, set down by members of the committee 
on papers receiving no exemption, serve as a summary of faults 
other than mechanics: 


No organization Not many errors, but not much to 
Theme has no unity recommend the work 

Unsupported statements Occasional evidence of writing ability, 
Doubtful facts but only in short flashes and then 
One-idea-suggesting-another chain usually colloquial 


Merely a series of disconnected state- 
ments on the subject 


B. PASSING PAPERS 


So much for the papers that are failures. Now for those that re- 
ceive exemption. After a reader has decided that a paper should 
have some exemption, what are the principles to determine how 
much? 

From eight years of experience, the following regulations for the 
use of the committee have been compiled: A paper of B+ or greater 
value is required for exemption. A theme free from mechanical errors 
gives exemption from one semester. If there are also correct, varied 
sentence formation and paragraphing, two semesters may be al- 
lowed. To gain exemption from all three semesters, or from the 
third semester, a student must show, in addition to the qualities 
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named, the ability to write freely and easily and must exhibit an 
active vocabulary above the average. 

In determining concrete qualities the committee has an easy 
task and can readily demonstrate why a particular paper should or 
should not receive exemption from this or that semester. At first 
sight the more abstract quality of effectiveness may seem more 
difficult to define. To be sure, it is harder to set down in black and 
white. As a matter of fact, however, the instructor who marks ex- 
emption papers uses, as does any composition teacher, his sixth sense 
of critical appreciation, which, without actual analysis into specific 
errors or graces, tells him the value of a given paper. He marks 
mechanically bad spelling or punctuation or grammar or sentence 
structure, while his mind is considering the less concrete but more 
obvious effect of the piece of writing as a whole. In the final analysis 
it is on the effect as a whole that the decision is made when the ques- 
tion is of exemption for more than one semester. 

A great many papers fall into one or the other of two classes: 
(1) those with good thought but with errors in mechanics; and (2) 
those correct in mechanics but with poor thought. One or the other 
virtue may be enough to give one-semester exemption. These follow- 
ing comments show these differences: 


I 


Errors but ideas 

Errors but shows promise 

Good ideas not well developed 

A good many errors, but a vigor of 
style that should enable her to 
carry 101) 

Insecure in paragraph structure, but 
passed for material and style 

Errors, but good organization 

Good writing, but some careless mis- 
takes 


II 

Mechanically correct but lacking in 
thought content and organization 

Correct, but lacking in variety and 
interest 

Correct, but elementary 

Correct, but no evidence of mature 
thought 

Correct, but too colloquial 


In the papers given exemption from two semesters, the problem 
again arises of evaluating the two qualities. In many of the papers, 
if the thought were as good as the mechanics are correct, or vice 
versa, there would be three-semester exemption. Papers given two- 
semester exemption bore the following comments: 
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Has something to say. Will remedy Needs discipline; though smooth and 
her own errors in 101¢ clear, the styles inclines to mushi- 

A serious enough student to get from ness. Writing a research paper will 
torc all she lacks in mechanics hold her down to hard fact 

A few errors; interesting, vivid Ideal and general, not specific; needs a 

Good analysis; mechanical, monoto-  Tesearch project to learn specific 
facility and ease, but he 

Correct. Perhaps rorce will give him 

Mechanically correct, but shows abil- 
ity to write only of personal experi- 
ence with no general or philosophi- 
cal comment 

The desirable qualities may well be summed up in a comment on 
a paper given three-semester or total exemption: “Excellent discus- 
sion, indicative of a well-disciplined mind.” 

I have already said, but repeat here, that for a student to be 
exempt from all three semesters his theme must show worth-while 
ideas as well as effective, not merely correct, expression and that it 
must possess that most necessary virtue, style. Even a short pas- 
sage can show the presence of these desirable qualities. 


When I needed companionship, I could find it in reading. I helped Caesar 
take Gaul and invade Britain, I was with Alexander the Great when he con- 
quered all the known world, and King Alfred was my friend. 


wider interests 
Mechanically good but rather dull 
Correct but dull 


Here is a paragraph of live, accurate writing from “My Selection 
for a Hall of Fame.” 


Although he is overlooked in most selections for a hall of fame, I must place 
Louis Meyer on my list. Louis, a veteran of the roaring road in his early 
thirties, is the only three time winner of the gruelling five hundred mile Me- 
morial Day race at Indianapolis. I do not select Louis Meyer for this feat alone, 
but because he stands unchallenged at the head of that great group of men who 
several times a year risk injury and death so that our automobiles may be 
made safer and more economical. Although we consider the Memorial Day 
classic an entertaining and thrilling spectacle, it is there that all sorts of devices 
are tested before they are incorporated into our cars. And it is men like Louis 
Meyer who test these devices. 


“My Life with Books” furnished much interesting comment. 


Some of the results of my reading beyond my years were funny. I shall 
never forget reading Anna Karenina in the eighth grade. I shall never forget 
my English teacher’s efforts to sidetrack me, and his relief when he had done so. 
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He later wrote a note to my aunt (that was precipitated by my request to 
report on The Private Life of Helen of Troy) in which he said that he had no 
authority over my choice of literature outside the classroom, but that he did 
not want to be responsible for the corruption of the other children. My next 
book report was on Eight Cousins. I considered it very dull, but he gave me 
an “A,” probably from relief. 


A Freshman who keeps his feet firmly on the ground although his 
head is among the stars writes this clear prospectus of “What I 
Expect from College.” 


My first recollection of enjoying the wonders of science was on a day when I 
discovered an old volume devoted to astronomy, entitled ““A Fourteen Weeks 
Course in Descriptive Astronomy.” I was quite small then, being about eight 
or ten years of age. I opened the book, a heritage from my grandfather, long 
dead, and read. What was printed on those soiled pages struck a responsive chord 
within my soul. My interest grew. I read and reread that old book. Like the 
widow’s cruse of oil, it never became empty. Each time I looked through it, 
something I had missed before or something I had forgot came up and was 
recorded in my memory 

When I was fourteen, and in high school, I listened to a radio program on 
which some professors and research astronomers had a round-table discussion. 
At the end the announcer stated that information concerning the building of a 
six-inch refracting telescope would be sent to anyone on request. Of course I 
wrote a letter right away to the address given, thinking that the telescope was 
some sort of toy that could be made in a few hours. When the information 
arrived, I found it quite different. This would be a real telescope, which, when 
made correctly, would magnify celestial objects up to 300 diameters. The cost 
would be somewhere close to twelve dollars. My father told me he would provide 
the money if I would grind the six-inch mirror. After several months of spare 
time labor I completed the mirror, and by that time I had the tube and mount 
also finished. The wonders which this little instrument disclosed made me 
determined to follow up the science of astronomy 

Here at Indiana University I expect to acquire as much knowledge on the 
subject of astronomy as possible, to do my work as well as I know how, and to 
apply in due time for the Lawrence fellowship in astronomy and earn a master of 
arts degree. I then expect to get a position in an observatory as a research work- 
er and perhaps as professor of astronomy. These are the things that I expect 
from college. 


A sixteen-year-old boy who on entering college can thus chart his 
course is sure to succeed.’ 


* Now in his Sophomore year, this student has been given an assistantship in astrono- 
my, an almost unheard-of appointment. 
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My final illustration was written by an eighteen-year-old girl on 
the same subject, “What I Expect from College,” and is the con- 
clusion of her paper. It must be remembered that this, like all 
papers quoted, was written impromptu, with no previous knowledge 
of topics to be assigned. 

The acquirement of knowledge is probably the most obvious and the pri- 
mary end which a student expects to gain in a university. I hope to assimilate 
not only the elementary fact of knowledge, but to absorb into my being the 
subtle and far-reaching effects of study. The most noticeable of these effects is 
a more intensified power of mind, and with this intensification comes quietude 
—a calmness and sureness of perception. These qualities fuse themselves into 
that essential harmony of spirit and brain—perspective. This harmony, once 
gained, acts as a protective wall 

Because these four years must necessarily be only a foundation, I want that 
wall about the inner center of my mind to remain strong but flexible. I want 
to avoid a dogmatic conception of ideas—I want expansion to be truly in the 
nature of progress 

I want to develop a serenity of spirit, a serenity that is not stagnation. I 
want to develop powers of discipline and assimilation. I do not expect to find 
Truth quiescently awaiting me at the end of a neat little four year academic 
course, but I do expect to be less vague in my search for her. 


A student who can write thus effectively would be wasting time 


in an elementary composition course. To separate such writing from 
the general run and to set the writer in the path where his progress 
will be unimpeded by the crowd is the duty we owe superior stu- 
dents. 


CRITERIA OF CORRECTNESS 
KARL W. DYKEMA‘ 


The function of language, it seems obvious enough, is communi- 
cation. But it may also have other functions. It may provide emo- 
tional release, act as a sort of oral gesture, or serve as a touchstone 
for social position. And for each of these functions there is a stand- 
ard of acceptability, and criteria for determining that standard. 
Much of the confusion in discussions of correctness may be attrib- 
uted to the failure to restrict the application of these criteria to their 
appropriate functions. 


* A member of the department of English, Youngstown College 
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When language functions solely as a means of communication, 
the standard of acceptability is comprehensibility. The question is 
whether speaker or writer has selected those word symbols which 
most effectively and efficiently communicate his ideas and has ar- 
ranged them in the most effective and efficient manner. This cri- 
terion can hardly be used, therefore, to condemn such constructions 
as ain’t, he don’t, the double negative, and the most reprehended 
constructions of the illiterate in so far as they are readily compre- 
hensible to the grammatically elect—who, to be sure, will be some- 
what reluctant to acknowledge their understanding of the vulgar 
tongue. 

The language of emotional release includes in its vocabulary words 
of such intense connotative force that the grammarian has usually 
hesitated to deal with them; instead, he has handed them over to the 
moralist who brands them as morally reprehensible. Profanity, ob- 
scenity, blasphemy—all have their standards of acceptability, and 
most people understand pretty well how to observe those stand- 
ards. There is little printed discussion of this function of language, 
however, partly because the criteria are largely emotional and hence 
difficult to analyze and partly because the words are seldom al- 
lowed to appear in print. Acceptability varies with usage just as it 
does with other words and phrases. This is amply illustrated by a 
comparison between a respectable eighteenth-century novel and a 
respectable Victorian novel. 

By oral gesture I mean the spoken nothings that correspond to 
conventional gestures of greeting. When an acquaintance passes on 
the other side of the street a tip of the hat or a wave of the arm is 
sufficient; but if he is met on the same sidewalk a further greeting 
is expected: ‘Hello. How d’ye do? Nice day”—as completely void 
of literal significance as the gesture. The criteria for this function 
have largely escaped formal discussion and are learned by uncon- 
scious observation of our fellows. 

Often language serves as a shibboleth. The manner of speech— 
including pronunciation, of course—is used as a means of determin- 
ing whether a speaker belongs to the right class. And here is where 
the grammar-book standard of correctness becomes important. As 
the great majority of people resort to various books of etiquette for 
authoritative information on correct social conduct, so they go to the 
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grammars and handbooks for authoritative information on correct 
conduct in language. Manuals of correct English are codifications of 
language etiquette just as etiquette books are codifications of rules 
of conduct. And just as the criteria of correctness in social conduct 
are based on a number of complicated social attitudes, so the cri- 
teria of correctness in language have been based on a variety of 
attitudes toward language. 

The criteria of correctness in language vary, therefore, with the 
judge. So long as these criteria were based principally upon analogy 
with the classical languages, an appeal to formal logic, or even mere 
personal preference, there was some possibility of agreement, since 
there was little contact with the realities of language itself. But 
when usage was acknowledged—but not consistently accepted—as 
a criterion, any possibility of uniformity disappeared; for by appeal- 
ing to the authority of usage a construction could be defended which 
on certain logical grounds might be condemned—for example, the 
undeniably widespread use of is being built by good writers and 
speakers despite the logical objection to it. Yet for all its absurdi- 
ties correct English is of vital importance. It is an easy—and often 
extremely unjust—means of forming a superficial estimate of an 
individual. 

The only absolute standard of correctness in language is the 
hearer’s or reader’s sense of linguistic propriety; only that is correct 
which is felt or believed to be correct. This means, in effect, a differ- 
ent standard for every listener: isn’t may be as socially inexpedient 
in one language situation as ain’t in another; to respond to the 
proposal of a charivari, pronounced [ftvert], with the pronunciation 
[Sarrvari] is not only socially inexpedient but decidedly bad manners. 

The difficulty of determining the appropriate usage for each lan- 
guage situation is often considerable. Mere rules of correctness can- 
not be relied upon. Every individual must develop a sensitivity to 
what is linguistically appropriate to each situation. And to do this 
he must be conscious of the several functions of language. 

The teacher must distinguish between these functions of language 
and apply in each situation only those criteria which are appropriate 
to it. A few examples will illustrate that this may not always be so 
simple as it sounds, mainly because of certain habitual approaches 
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which have been developed on the basis of analogy with Latin or 
respect for a certain superficial formal logic. 

It is a dangerous fallacy to assume that the logic which underlies 
the communication of ideas is necessarily identical with the super- 
ficial logic which is concerned only with the formal aspects of words 
or syntax. Grammar is logical only so far as it succeeds in analyzing 
the logic implicit in the language it is describing. And that logic 
is often extremely difficult to analyze. (Consider, for example, Jes- 
persen’s extended discussions of the relationships he calls “junction” 
and “nexus.”) In those instances where a formally illogical con- 
struction is indubitably correct the purist must in desperation fall 
back on the term “idiom,” or simply ignore the construction. (Make 
sure and get away are called idioms; the formal absurdity of you as a 
second person singular nominative pronoun is simply ignored.) But 
other equally common constructions are attacked because of some 
logical flaw in them: These kind is condemned because these is plural, 
kind singular. But certainly the speaker who uses the construction 
feels kind to be a collective just as definitely as he feels people to 
be one in these people. He only had a penny is condemned because 
of the “misplaced” only; but no one understands the phrase as 
meaning he alone had a penny; if that notion were intended, alone 
would be used. Yet the purist contends that the formal flaw in these 
constructions impedes communication. His habitual approach pre- 
vents him from applying the criterion of comprehensibility to the 
constructions. 

A few more elaborate applications of the criterion may be added 
here. In such a sentence as ““He made one of the most sweeping and 
devastating assaults upon the bad practices of labor and subcon- 
tractors and dealers that has ever been leveled against any public 
evil” (John T. Flynn in the New Republic, July 26, 1939, p. 334), 
objection is made to the number of Aas on the ground that its sub- 
ject is that whose antecedent is the plural assaults. The purists love 
to bemoan the prevalence of this construction. Wilson Follett writes 
(“The State of the Language,” Atlantic Monthly, January, 1937, 
p. 49): “I sometimes go for weeks without coming upon a single 
correct specimen. .... ” But is Follett justified in stating that ‘the 
thinking behind the sentence is clearly at fault”? Flynn wants to 
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indicate that there has been a very sweeping and devastating as- 
sault. But a mere intensive like very does not possess sufficient 
force to convey his meaning. He probably has no other similar as- 
saults specifically in mind, so that he is not really writing of one of 
several; but, being a somewhat cautious journalist, he hesitates to 
use an unqualified superlative and write ““He made the most sweep- 
ing and devastating assault..... ” He feels he has achieved his pur- 
pose by using the forceful most qualified by the formula one of whose 
function is to change the superlative from absolute to relative. 
And, since he has in mind a single assault, he naturally makes his 
verb singular to agree with the singular idea. Such an analysis will 
hardly make possible a neat diagram of the sentence; but it does, 
I think, explain the underlying logic of a sentence which is perfectly 
comprehensible and at least moderately effective. 

Similarly, the dangling construction which has no formal relation- 
ship to the rest of the sentence is often condemned on the ground 
that it is ambiguous; and no doubt it often is. But is it so invari- 
ably ambiguous that it deserves to be dogmatically condemned? 
Some entirely respectable stock expressions are nothing more than 
dangling participles: strictly speaking, speaking of, considering his 
age; owing to is now called a preposition. But there are many con- 
structions besides these which are quite unambiguous—in fact, per- 
fectly clear and less awkward than the alternative “‘correct’’ con- 
struction: “Driving down Riverside Drive, the Washington Bridge 
can be seen in all its glory.” To suggest that there is even the possi- 
bility of a momentary ambiguity here is as absurd as to insist that 
a double negative makes an affirmative. 

When the dangling construction is ambiguous, it should be con- 
demned as bad rhetoric rather than as bad syntax. And there are a 
number of other constructions which might better be treated as 
matters of style than as “bad grammar.” The logical objection to 
the split infinitive is, of course, nonsense (John B. Opdycke’s fan- 
tastic discussion in Get It Right, for example. He draws a parallel 
between fo quickly go and al-rapide-ler, geh-schnell-en, ir-celeriter-e 
[p. 174]), since historically fo is not a part of the infinitive. But 
rhetorically there may sometimes be legitimate objection to the 
construction, though there may be just as legitimate objection to 
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the failure to split (see Fowler’s intelligent and amusing discussion 
in his Dictionary of Modern English Usage). The same thing may 
be said for the no-preposition-at-the-end rule which is based on the 
analogy of Latin, and the etymology of the word preposition. Some- 
times a preposition at the end is rhetorically bad—and sometimes 
the failure to put it there results in even worse rhetoric: “The ques- 
tion of an equal repartition of the cost of reparation, as well as of 
the interest and reimbursement of capital invested, is on what the 
whole matter hinges.”’ (The example is quoted by H. W. Fowler in 
a brief article, “Preposition at End,” in Society for Pure English, 
Tract XIV, where further illustrations may be found of what may 
happen as a result of attempting to write by rule.) The goal of ef- 
fective expression can be more readily achieved if the student is 
made to see that a particular dangling construction he has used is 
less effective than another construction would be. Simply to state 
dogmatically that a dangling construction is bad will not convince 
him. He has used it too often without any resulting ambiguity to 
be easily convinced that it is an essentially bad construction. 

The use of the formally appropriate pronoun is rarely necessary 
to the comprehensibility of the sentence. When the formally im- 
proper form is unexpected, as in Give it to he, a momentary con- 
fusion may result; only, however, because of the unexpectedness of 
the form and not because of any possible ambiguity. (It might be 
mentioned in passing that apparently Shakespeare would not even 
have felt it as unexpected.) In “Who did you give it to?” the who is 
not only perfectly unambiguous but quite expected. So there is no 
possible basis for condemning the construction on the ground of 
incomprehensibility. 

In these illustrative examples I have attempted to apply the 
criterion of comprehensibility to a few of the constructions com- 
monly condemned in the orthodox grammar-books. There are many 
more, of course, which are listed as “wrong” or “‘bad’’ because they 
violate logic or analogy or because they “‘are not clear.” It would 
be well for the teacher to apply the criterion of comprehensibility 
to each proscribed usage and determine for himself whether it 
causes a genuine interference with communication. 

Are we, then, to throw out entirely all the proscriptions and pre- 
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scriptions which have for so many years been so religiously taught? 
Alas, no! For some of them have stuck, and the rest have helped 
to create a general conviction that there is a right and a wrong in 
language just as surely as there is in mathematics; and that the 
socially important part of the community observes the rules. “Ain’t 
you got nothing at all?” is two syllables shorter, more emphatic, 
and quite as clear as ‘“‘Haven’t you anything at all?” But in certain 
circles the former would be unpardonable, conclusive evidence of 
ill-breeding. So it is only fair that the youngsters from the slums 
should know that the language spoken by the mother and father 
they are supposed to honor is considered by the best people to be 
hopelessly vulgar and illiterate. 

And here such an excellent study as Marckwardt and Walcott’s 
Facts about Current English Usage does not help very much. For the 
scholars on whose work that book is based are guilty of a demo- 
cratic approach which the prescriptive grammarians are quite in- 
nocent of. The would-be despotism of the lesser grammarians, as 
Professor Curme aptly labels them, is far more absolute than that 
of any political dictator, for they believe that even the most careful 
user of English may slip; whereas one can be a perfect Nazi. 

Marckwardt and Walcott list ain’t I as colloquial English; and no 
one who has listened carefully to the casual speech of the average, 
intelligent, educated American would deny that the classification is 
accurate. Who as an object at the beginning of a sentence is also 
labeled colloquial English; and again the label is certainly accurate. 
But ain’t I is much more dangerous to use, for it is a unit which 
can be spotted as easily as an oath. Accusative who, on the other 
hand, can be recognized only by those who retain an elementary 
ability to parse and who can pay attention to the syntax as well 
as to the sense; and they are certainly few. It becomes the duty of 
the teacher, then, to point out that although both ain’t J and accusa- 
tive who are colloquial English, it is expedient to use the first very 
circumspectly, the second with relative abandon. 

A century and a half of dogmatic insistence on correctness has 
made of language a touchstone for determining whether another 
person may be admitted to our social, cultural, or professional 
circle. Despite its artificiality, its false foundations, its essential 
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snobbishness, it is a convenient, even an indispensable means of 
judging others. But this function of language should be understood 
for what it is and for the harm it has done in making people self- 
conscious, hesitant, and unimaginative in their speech. The teacher 
may at least release the student from some of his hesitancy by 
pointing out exactly what importance correctness does have and by 
attempting to rank the incorrect usages in terms of their relative 
social inexpediency. 

Much of the confusion, then, in discussions of propriety in lan- 
guage arises from the failure to apply appropriate criteria in de- 
termining the status of the disputed construction. If the teacher of 
English would realize this and make it clear to his students, instruc- 
tion in English might be relieved of much of the arbitrariness and 
unreasonableness that make so many students dislike it. And in 
time, perhaps, the appreciation of this etiquette function of cor- 
rectness would make for a more intelligent attitude toward lan- 


guage. 


THE COLLEGE OMNIBUS 
A. B. CUNNINGHAM’ 


I have before me samples of an amorphous giant which has re- 
cently sprung up for use in the college Freshman English course. 
It is generally referred to as an omnibus and may best be understood 
by direct examination. 

Here is Exhibit I. In its vast circumference of 1,099 pages it 
contains autobiography, letters, travel, history, biography, the for- 
mal and the informal essay, portraits and character sketches, literary 
criticism, short stories (one written by a master of execrable English, 
with something like forty-seven mistakes to the page), two dramas, 
Conrad’s The Nigger of the Narcissus, Hardy’s The Return of the 
Native, and poetry to the extent of nearly a hundred pages. 

From such a statement of length and content the term “omnibus” 
begins to take form. It denotes a book which has everything. It is 


tA member of the committee of three which manages the English department of 
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a substitute for the five-foot shelf, the new equivalent for the library. 
With it under his arm —it really ought to come equipped with a 
little truck for ease of handling—the Freshman need never say he 
has forgotten his book. He has all books; he has become homo unius 
libri. 

Here is Exhibit II. “This book is intended for the college first- 
year course in English,” the authors tell us obligingly; evidently 
there was a little fear that the volume might be mistaken as a source 
book for English majors during the four-year course. “A notable 
feature of the book is the inclusion of a complete novel, The Able Mc- 
Laughlins, winner of the first Harper Prize Novel Contest and of the 
Pulitzer Prize,”’ the jacket-writer informs us, and we are somewhat 
puzzled. Does not every omnibus contain a complete novel? Or per- 
haps the notable feature is that this sampling contains but one. 

In Exhibit I are selections for analysis, two essays on the art of 
composition, “Essays” (evidently the selections for analysis and the 
composition samples are not “Essays” but essays), short biographies, 
short stories, and longer fiction, among which (the jacket-writer was 
correct!) is The Able McLaughlins. 

Ordinarily such innovations do not get very far. But because the 
omnibus idea is new, the first venture must have resulted in sales; 
so that now a great many publishers are climbing on the band wagon 
and blaring the advantages of the genre. I even anticipate that fu- 
ture sales of such books will be by the pound, like navy beans. Just 
in the hope of stopping the avalanche before it sweeps over us, I 
propose to examine the collections in connection with the Freshman 
course they are designed to serve. 

Let us say that we are dealing with a three-hour course and that 
it runs for the Freshman year. Strictly speaking, the class would 
meet for one hundred and eight hours. But we must take the work 
as it actually turns out, not as it is planned on paper. So—allowing 
a cut for the homecoming football celebration, another for a convoca- 
tion which has been scheduled in the class period, another for the 
added day of vacation which a student petition secures for the Christ- 
mas holidays, a fourth and a fifth for the instructor’s trip to the 
meeting of the Modern Language Association, allowing four days 
for registration, two more for the mere assignment of work at the 
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beginning of the semesters, and two weeks for final examinations— 
the composition course meets about eighty-eight times, or forty-four 
periods a semester. 

The next question has to do with the purpose of the course. In 
the colleges in which I have taught the aim is to teach the student 
to write well. The name of the course readily indicates its purpose— 
Freshman composition. Such a purpose presupposes that a great 
deal of practice writing should be done; and when we consider the 
propensity of the average student to borrow themes if he has an 
opportunity to do so, we will agree with the method which stipulates 
that the greater portion of this writing should be done in class. It 
is not too much to say that one-third of the class periods in Fresh- 
man English should be devoted to practice writing. If such an allow- 
ance is made, we have left sixty-one free hours before the class. 

There is, furthermore, the matter of discussing the writing of the 
students, since we should hardly expect only to return the corrected 
papers and say nothing. One successful teacher takes the entire hour 
of the return of papers for drill on class errors. I think that this is 
too great a proportion of the total time, but suppose we halve it; 
that is, let us say that one class hour every two weeks is devoted 
to some form of attention to the papers the students are writing. 
Approximately fifteen hours would be required, leaving us forty-six 
free hours. 

If we accept the evidence of handbooks for the Freshman English 
course, we must conclude that a good stiff review of fundamentals 
is an integral part of the work. I have recently completed a sketchy 
survey of these handbooks, and find, with the exception of a very 
few, like Write What You Mean, by F. S. Appel, that each is based 
on the assumption that such matters as sentence structure, nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions, 
as well as a study of punctuation and spelling, should be taken up 
in the course. The Technique of Composition, by Taft, McDermott, 
and Jenson, contains 191 pages of such material; Basic Writing, by 
Moffett and Johnson, 109 pages; and Form and Style, by Clark, 
Beaty, Bowyer, and New, 28 pages. It would be difficult to imagine 
how this material could be satisfactorily taught under six weeks, 
whether the time be taken at the beginning of the first semester or 
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distributed over both. This would mean eighteen hours of class time 
and would leave twenty-eight hours in the course. 

But in addition to class writing, attention to class writing, and 
a review of grammar, it is inevitable that time be given to such mat- 
ters as punctuation, spelling, diction, paragraphing, and the like. 
Any teacher confronted daily by student errors will be driven to 
exercises in spelling or lectures on diction or paragraphing, and even 
to occasional diagramming, in a desperate effort to improve the quality 
of student work. It is difficult to see how he can do the field justice 
in less than twelve hours—the periods, of course, to be distributed 
according to evidence of need. 

There are a few other demands for time out of the scheduled 
course. They may not be classifiable, or they may not be the same 
year after year. But they always have to be considered—the celeb- 
rity visiting the campus and the dean’s request that English stu- 
dents be sent to the lecture and asked to take notes; the controversy 
in the college paper over style, which offers too good an opportunity 
for the instructor to strike while the iron is hot; the unexpected 
Arbor Day recess; and Thanksgiving. It is a conservative estimate 
that these occasions will take an additional six hours from the course 
over the year. 

If there is any overestimate here it likely concerns the time given 
to student writing in class. But if themes are to be written outside 
of class and handed in, it is probable that much more time should 
be taken up in discussing them than would be the case with themes 
written in class, which may be partly corrected as the work pro- 
gresses; so that the total number of hours taken up by the activity 
would not be greatly affected. 

We are now ready to chart the distribution of time in the Fresh- 
man composition course (see opposite page) ; remembering, of course, 
that a slight shift here or there would not greatly disturb the total. 

Now we may begin to get our bearings. After subtracting the time 
required for the minimum essentials of the course from the total 
class meetings of the year, we find that we have a total of ten 
free hours. 

Ten hours for our omnibus. I set out now to budget Exhibit II 
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over ten hours. This omnibus contains approximately goo pages; I 
must cover go pages an hour. Quick going, that; surely such speed 
ought to appeal to the restless and swing-crazed student. Since the 
general supposition is for two hours of student study for each hour 
of recitation, he will have to read 45 pages an hour. He peruses 
The Able McLaughlins in 2.64 hours and comes to class hot for a 
discussion of plot, character development, setting, style, and the 
choice quips his instructor has to offer. He covers A Few Crusted 
Characters, by Hardy, in one hour flat; James’s An International 
Episode in another hour. Perhaps we have an evidence of deep de- 


Hours 

Total scheduled time of course................ 108 
Total actual time of course................... 88 
Discussion of student writing................. 15 
Attention to 18 
Time remaining for omnibus.................. 


sign here; at any rate we come upon something quite convenient— 
A Few Crusted Characters and An International Episode contain ex- 
actly enough material for a single assignment. That is, the two 
stories require two hours for student perusal. 

We have taken up a bit more than three hours of our ten with 
longer fiction. But a Freshman should be pretty well grounded in 
the short story; all omnibus editors agree on this. We want to fa- 
miliarize him with Dorothy Thomas, George Milburn, Ambrose 
Bierce, William Faulkner, P. G. Wodehouse, Ring Lardner, Mary 
E. Wilkins, and more than a half-dozen other luminaries. We ac- 
complish his education here in 2.3 hours. Good going, you will say; 
good going, I agree. If it isn’t getting culture in gobs, I don’t know 
what is. 

If we can do so much in 2.3 hours, what can we not do in the four 
remaining class periods? A great deal, because by this time the 
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student has caught the swing of the thing; he is in his stride. He 
will not bat an eye when we tell him we are increasing the assign- 
ments from go to 106 pages an hour. 

The first hour he will be asked to read twenty-four essays, ranging 
from a delightful skit on making a camp by Stewart Edward White 
to a pretty ugly offering entitled The Luxury of Integrity by Stuart 
Chase. After that he won’t care much. We feel sure that after he 
finishes The Social Value of the College-Bred by William James, he 
will be willing to take opinions without serious question. Besides, 
the papers he prepares for class on what he has read will give the 
instructor occasion for his really clever remarks on the inability of 
the college student to assimilate meaning from the printed page. 

There always have been and always will be fashions in textbooks, 
but it seems too bad to go as far afield as the omnibus would have 
us do. College professors should know too well what should be in- 
cluded in a Freshman composition course to be led on a wild-goose 
chase toward the impossible. 

There may be a place in the Freshman course for a book of essays 
or a good magazine; the time distribution here presented makes no 
provision, for example, for outside reading to correspond with the 
hours of class writing. But it is hopeless to expect this one course, 
in addition to its primary function, to take on the proportions of a 
survey of world-literature. 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Which is the preferred form—‘‘lit” or “‘lighted’’? 
J. L. B. 
Both forms are in reputable use in past tense, past participle, and 
adjective functions. They differ only in connotation except in the at- 
tributive adjective function, where Jit is not used. That is, He lighted the 
fire or He lit the fire is acceptable, but only a lighted match, not a lit match. 


Is the common grammatical error “He use to sing well” a neologism or a 

survival of an older usage? 
R. T. H. 

This use éo is an error in spelling, rather than in grammar. In standard 
English on all social levels the durative past tense auxiliary used to is 
pronounced to rime with loose to, not with fused to, so that the verb used 
in this construction is a homophone of the noun use. The present-day 
pronunciation developed in Modern English; use ¢o is a naive phonetic 


spelling. 


Are both the sentences, “We will meet you about five o’clock’’ and “We 
will meet you at about five o’clock’’ correct, and if so, which one of them is 
preferred? 

L. L. D. 

At about is the result of second thought. We begin to say, “(He came 
at three o’clock,” but before we have finished we feel that a qualification 
is necessary and insert about immediately after at. The at about form is 
generally condemned in handbooks of composition, although there is 
every reason to believe that it is acceptable in colloquial English. The 
expression is not recorded in any of the current dictionaries, but the use 
of at with other prepositions goes back to Elizabethan times. 


In the sentence “The night before, he slept soundly” is the introductory 
phrase an elliptical construction? 
L. L. C. 
Older grammarians would certainly have called this an ellipsis, but 
modern students are restricting the term ellipsis to shortened construc- 
tions which can be automatically and obviously filled out with a more 
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formal variant. Using the criterion of function in analysis, I would call 
before an appositive adjective limited to use with temporal nouns like 
night, day, afternoon, Monday, week. The post positive adjective is not 
unusual in Modern English, but it is always strictly limited in its uses; 
note: “a boat two days out,” “with arms akimbo,”’ “the floor above.” 
The grammars of Curme, Poutsma, Sweet, Jespersen, and Kruisinga and 
the historical dictionaries do not mention this particular use of before; 
a study of its history would be interesting. 


What is the plural of “virus”? My dictionary, which usually gives the 
plurals of words from Latin, is silent on this word. 
T. K. B. 
The plural is viruses. When a standard dictionary does not give in- 
flectional forms, you can assume that the inflection follows the regular 
Modern English rule, in both spelling and pronunciation. 


Why do modern grammarians object so violently to “‘spelling pronuncia- 
tions” such as “often” with the “t’’ sounded or “again” riming with “detain”? 
F. H. 
No grammarian who uses scientific criteria can object, even mildly, to 
any pronunciation that has current usage. If people change their pronun- 
ciation of certain words under the influence of the spelling, the grammar- 
ian must recognize the new pronunciations without prejudice. This kind 
of change is not more reprehensible than any other change that has ever 
occurred, and some grammarians (Miss Janet Rankin Aiken, for instance) 
applaud such changes. What most modern linguists object to is the cita- 
tion of spelling as a reason for preferring a particular pronunciation. In 
other words, teachers should not cite so unreliable and inconsistent a 
criterion as spelling as a guide to correct pronunciation. They should 
cite usage only. But if usage itself is affected by spelling, the effect is an 
impersonal fact, neither good nor bad. This distinction may seem to be 
a fine one, but it is implicit in scientific method. 
James B. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE INVESTIGATION 


“The American Association of Junior Colleges has received a grant of 
$25,000 from the General Education Board, of New York City, to finance 
a series of exploratory studies in the general field of terminal education 
in the junior college. Approximately 500 accredited junior colleges are 
now found in the United States besides another hundred which are not 
yet thus recognized.” 

The release by the American Association of Junior Colleges goes on 
to say that there are 175,000 students enrolled in these institutions and 
that “there is increasing evidence that existing four-year colleges and 
universities are not organized adequately to meet the needs of a large 
part of this significant group” of young people. The present study is 
exploratory and wiil probably merely reveal the need and the oppor- 
tunity for a series of additional investigations and demonstrations. 

The commission of eleven, of which Doak S. Campbell of Peabody 
College for Teachers is chairman, consists of five men who might be called 
generalists and six junior college executives. 


The irrepressible Gelett Burgess is the author of an interesting and 
ingenious essay, “Short Words Are Words of Might,’”’ which has been 
reprinted from Your Life magazine as a sixteen-page booklet, obtainable 
for twelve cents from J. Harvey Burgess, Harrington, Delaware. The 
plea for short words is presented exclusively in monosyllables and will 
prove interesting in form, as well as in content, to the students in the 
upper years of the high school. 


Our American Democracy, a leaflet issued early this year by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, Illinois, lists some three-dozen items 
on democracy, ranging from pamphlets to V. L. Parrington’s Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought. There is a pleasant but rather superficial 
brief characterization of each in the Introduction prepared by Alice M. 
Farquhar, chief of the Readers’ Bureau, Chicago Public Library. 
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Two literary fellowships of $1,500 each will be awarded in 1940—one 
for fiction and one for nonfiction—by the Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Awards will be made on plans and 
samples of work submitted, with the expectation that the donors will 
publish the completed work at stated royalty rates. Application blanks 
state the conditions of the award. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

In “T. S. Eliot and the Laodiceans,” which appears in the winter 
number of the American Scholar, Babette Deutsch notices the peculiar 
interest with which Eliot has fastened his attention upon such wretches 
as St. John saw spewed out of the mouth of God “for that they were 
neither hot nor cold”—the hollow men, the stuffed men, the Prufrocks 
and bored Sweeneys. Those he took as models from the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the Metaphysicals, and the French Symbolists gave his verse 
distinguishing features that have penetrated deeply into the work of 
younger men, particularly in “the rat-and-bone school of poetry.” But 
his followers, whose verses likewise bristle with ironic contrasts and 
shuttle from the lyric phrase to conversational prose, are not merely 
following the same masters: they are also responding to the same scene, 
to the confusions of urban civilization run by Stone Age sensibility. 

Eliot’s own response to the hollowness and vulgarity of the scene 
grows sharper from his first poems on, though seldom as intense as in 
“the concise and terrible lyrics that make up the Sweeney cycle.” “The 
Waste Land,” which assembles images that appear in later and earlier 
lyrics, centers upon the theme of an infertile, rootless life. In ‘“The Hol- 
low Men” hatred of the ubiquitous vulgarian begins to yield to a longing 
for the Divinity unknown to the mob. In “‘Ash-Wednesday” and the 
lyrics of the Ariel group the shuddering contempt of the world has be- 
come a penitential yearning for God. But Eliot is less successful in ex- 
pressing humility than the old note of desperate scorn, which is heard 
again in the poems that follow—though perhaps less vividly. In view 
of the more or less contemptuous tone of his verse, it is not surprising 
that when he turned to poetic drama his play should have centered 
upon the sin of pride. 

The tone in which Eliot expressed his disgust with the contemporary 
world was congenial to a post-war generation. But the young men who 
have followed him, though deeply indebted to him (and to Ezra Pound) 
for their awareness of the urban scene, the employment of antipoetic 
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imagery, conversational rhythms, cinematic transitions and close-ups, and 
recognizing, too, the chaotic nature of their civilization and knowing wars 
and boredom, are not “unable to fare forward or retreat” like so many 
of Eliot’s personae and certainly cannot recede with him into the arms 
of a church that they find “blocking the sun.” 


A pleasant, equable review of literary scholarship during the century 
that has elapsed since Emerson spoke on “The American Scholar” is 
contained in the address to the Indiana University Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa by Stith Thompson and now published in the winter number of 
the Phi Beta Kappa’s American Scholar. Counteracting the provincial- 
ism possible from a too strict following of Emerson’s advice were the 
continental culture of Longfellow and the broad labors of Childs, par- 
ticularly his work on the ballads. Earlier graduate instruction in litera- 
ture was obtained chiefly from Germany, but after the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1876 the rigid research technique began to 
assert itself in our own schools. Later in the century were established the 
learned societies and scholarly journals. Over protests from some of the 
adherents of the older scholarship, the men in charge of the new seminars 
began swelling the stream of monographs and scholarly editions. In 
the broadening field of literary learning there was, for most students who 
came under the new influences, more gain than loss. The most solid 
accomplishments of American literary scholarship have been works of 
large scope, with our work in Chaucer unusually distinguished in achieve- 
ment. 

In the past decade there has been considerable debate about the aims 
and methods of literary study: Foerster declares the bankruptcy of lit- 
erary history and stands for the study of those qualities that give litera- 
ture abiding aesthetic value. Greenlaw rejects the study of “the timeless 
laws of literature” in favor of the study of the masterpiece as a definite 
stage in intellectual history with its roots deep in the soil of the time. 
Eastman would subject the whole of literary history and criticism to 
the most accurate philological, historical, psychological, and sociological 
knowledge—especially the psychological. 

Out of such a debate nothing but good can come, for we are not re- 
quired to choose among these methods. One may distinguish, in fact, 
half-a-dozen types of literary scholar: the solver of single problems in 
literary history; the student of a man or a period; the scholar concerned 
primarily with ideas and studying international literature on the track 
of various patterns of thought as they appear in different places and 
times; the scientific student who goes frequently to anthropology, soci- 
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ology, and psychology to see what light they may throw on literature; 
the synoptic scholar and bibliographer who can bring together the results 
of investigation in a whole field and suggest fruitful lines of new inquiry; 
and the co-operative scholar who organizes the attack on unattempted 
tasks of large scope. A great scholar seldom belongs exclusively to one 
of these groups, and the narrower man may well remember Emerson’s 
warning—to be not the mere thinker but man thinking. 


The republication of V. L. Parrington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought and the appearance of Bernard Smith’s Forces in American Criti- 
cism have evoked a sizable article from Lionel Trilling. Writing in the 
January-February Partisan Review under the title “Parrington, Mr. 
Smith and Reality,” Mr. Trilling objects both to some of Smith’s ob- 
servations on Parrington and to Parrington himself. Parrington’s notion 
of reality is insufficiently relative for Trilling’s taste. In particular, Par- 
tington’s treatment of Hawthorne, Emerson, Henry James, and Cooper 
raises a question as to whether the picture of America he draws is a picture 
is a picture that we can trust. Similar in method but sharper in tone is 
the criticism Trilling makes of Smith, in whose view of the world there 
is, he feels, a similar concept of “solid and irrefutable” reality. Smith is 
charged with carrying his materialism to the point of Platonism and anti- 
democracy—a curious “comeuppance’”’ for a critic like Smith, who be- 
lieves in realism and the scientific method, who is antagonistic to mysti- 
cism, and in favor of the broadest possible democracy. 


Bertrand Russell, writing on “Byron and the Modern World” in the 
first number of the new Journal of the History of Ideas, declares that the 
romantic movement, of which Byron is the most romantic figure, is in 
essence a revolt of our solitary instincts against the difficult precepts of 
social co-operation. Before Byron’s time there had occurred a revolt 
against etiquette, a “return to nature’’; a revolt against contractual mar- 
riage, a belief that sexual relations should be based on love; a revolt 
against artificial forms in art and literature. After the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars, revolt went deeper. Deserts and Alps, thunder- 
storms and shipwrecks, replace the pastoral mossy glades and sylvan 
rivulets. Rousseau’s admiration for simple virtue is replaced by Byron’s 
for elemental sin. 

The revolt of solitary instincts against social bonds is the basic idea of 
the progeny of romanticism down to the present day. But passionate 
love which begins as a revolt against social trammels may turn into a 
social trammel itself. Love or any friendly relation to others only re- 
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mains possible, to the solitary way of feeling, in so far as others can be 
regarded as a projection of one’s own self. Hence the emphasis on blood 
relations and on race. The principle of nationality, of which Byron was 
a protagonist, is an extension of the “philosophy,”’ which is naturally 
associated with antisemitism. The romantic outlook has a vehement con- 
tempt for commerce and finance and is thus led to proclaim an opposi- 
tion to capitalism which is based on dislike of economic preoccupations 
and strengthened by the suggestion that the capitalist world is governed 
by Jews. This point of view is expressed by Byron on the rare occasions 
when he condescends to notice anything as vulgar as economic power. 
This aristocratic philosophy of rebellion, growing, developing, and chang- 
ing as it approached maturity, has inspired a long series of revolutionary 
movements, from the Carbonari to Hitler; and at each stage it has in- 
spired a corresponding manner of thought and feeling among intellectuals 
and artists. But in the end man is not a solitary animal, and, so long as 
social life survives, self-realization cannot be the supreme law of ethics. 


Students of propaganda interested in analysis of a current problem 
will find meat for thought in “Debunking the News from Finland” by 
George Seldes in New Masses for January 16 and 23, somewhat less 
meatily continued in the January 30 and February 6 numbers. Basing 
his conclusions on official Finnish communiqués and his own observations 


in Spain of what aerial warfare against civilians means, Mr. Seldes drives 
home his demonstration that there has been no intentional bombing of 
civilians in Finland. His articles, illuminated by a wealth of personal 
experience and documented with numerous photographic illustrations, 
provide a striking indictment of current newspaper practice in reporting 
the war in Finland. 


A new academic quarterly, Journal of the History of Ideas, under the 
editorship of Arthur O. Lovejoy in association with ten other scholars, 
published its first number in January. One of the purposes of the Journal, 
as stated by the editor in the first article, is “to assist toward more cross- 
fertilization among the several fields of intellectual historiography.” 
Topics on which contributions will be especially welcome are noted as 
follows: 

1. The influence of classical on modern thought, and of European traditions 
and writings on American literature, arts, philosophy, and social movements. 

2. The influence of philosophical ideas in literature, the arts, religion, and 
social thought, including the impact of pervasive general conceptions upon 
standards of taste and morality and educational theories and methods. 
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3. The influence of scientific discoveries and theories in the same provinces 
of thought, and in philosophy; the cultural effects of the applications of science. 

4. The history of the development and the effects of individual pervasive 
and widely ramifying ideas or doctrines, such as evolution, progress, primitivism, 
diverse theories of human motivation and appraisals of nature and society, 
metaphysical and historical determinism and indeterminism, individualism and 
collectivism, nationalism and racialism. 


The subscription rate is $4.00 for one year. Manuscripts and communi- 
cations should be sent to the Managing Editor, Journal of the History of 
Ideas, City College, Convent Avenue and One Hundred and Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Taking his text from the recent Harvard committee report on Some 
Problems Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which deals with 
certain grievances of the Harvard faculty, Edmund E. Day, president 
of Cornell University, in the Educational Record for January, notes per- 
sistent references to the conflict between research and teaching. Though 
teaching and research may be broadly complementary, yet in the day- 
to-day duties of the members of a university faculty they are clearly 
competing and mutually excluding interests. If teachers are not to be 
judged for promotion mainly on a basis of research and publication, we 
must develop ways and means of appraising teaching and see that the 
information gains wider circulation in college circles. Admittedly the 
task is difficult and must be undertaken in terms of a painstaking and 
slowly evolving program. At present the appraisal of teaching is made 
catch as catch can by the administration, and increasingly it is made 
by the undergraduates—sometimes with devastating and essentially in- 
equitable results. The question is not whether we shall have appraisals 
but what appraisals and under whose auspices. A program of compre- 
hensive and systematic appraisal of teaching is most likely to develop 
satisfactorily if it is organized under direct control of the teachers them- 
selves. 


A selected bibliography on the various plans of general education which 
are being designed to fit the needs of the growing body of college students 
with no specialized interests is published in preliminary form in the 
January number of the Educational Record. The list consists of 421 items 
culled from over 1,500 by Earl J. McGrath and arranged in the following 
divisions: (1) “General Reading,” (2) “Issues Involved,” (3) “The Con- 
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tent of General Education,” (4) “Instructional Methodology,” (5) ““The 
Psychological Basis,” (6) ‘“Evaluating the Results,” (7) “Student Person- 
nel Problems,” (8) “The Organization of General Education,” (9) ‘“Ex- 
periments in General Education,” and (10) “General Education for the 
Professions.” 


How well the comprehension of language and meanings may be tested 
by simple “‘objective” or fixed-response tests of the familiar kind is the 
subject of a stimulating paper in the Educational Record, January sup- 
plement, by Louis C. Zahner, head of the English department of Groton 
School and lecturer in the teaching of English at the graduate school of 
education at Harvard University. The question of testing is not only 
important in itself but important because tests and the theories and 
postulates behind them influence teaching powerfully, though subtly and 
in ways difficult to see. The comprehension of sentences dealing with 
physical things in the plain sense of the words used can be tested admir- 
ably by the multiple-choice test and its like. But most of the difficulties 
in comprehension that are of any importance to education or to life 
gather around the interpretation of abstractions and metaphor, where 
feeling, tone, intent, and attitudes of the writer are of special importance 
and special intricacy. Such interpretation almost invariably demands 
verbal expansion rather than condensation. An abstraction that sub- 
sumes a thousand phenomena must be brought down to earth again in 
terms of the reader’s experience if it is to be well comprehended. For 
this kind of comprehension the fixed-response test, which depends upon 
condensation and simplification, is ill suited and by no means objective. 

What is more, there is another grave handicap to such a test when 
it is used in the field of language. The art of good reading is the art of 
asking the right questions and noticing the right things as reading goes 
on. But in a test the tester asks all the questions; the most important 
part of the process is left out of the testing situation. A passage that has 
had significant questions asked about it is three-quarters read already. 

The theoretical side of language has not yet been well-enough analyzed 
or systematized to enable us to be sure of our grounds in setting up a 
course of study in the schools. It does not appear that we have a com- 
petent body of materials or methods for teaching comprehension. Under 
the influence of too wide and undiversified objective testing of compre- 
hension teachers are likely to believe that they should pay most attention 
to purely factual language. They may extend the technique appropriate 
to that sort of language to abstract and metaphorical language and end 
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up by teaching the pupil some stock response, which invariably happens 
when subjective material is treated as if it were objective. With tests 
composed of short items, teachers may neglect in their teaching the im- 
portance of a considerable context, the importance of thought and medi- 
tation. Mere size of vocabulary may be emphasized rather than the con- 
trol we can exercise over the words we have. But while these conservative 
and bad effects of some sorts of tests may be noted, we should also note 
that new tests, based on a more valid theoretical foundation, though they 
may annoy teachers and bring out-of-line results, may ultimately test 
something better worth testing and influence teachers to teach what is 
more worth teaching. There is lots of pioneering to be done in the jungle 
of language and meanings; the makers of tests may well be the first 
among the pioneers. 


“The Current College Admissions Situation” is the subject of a report 
by W. H. Cowley, president of Hamilton College, in the January supple- 
ment of Educational Record. President Cowley shows how the standard- 
ized high-school unit system, whereby students are admitted to college 
only if they have completed a specified number of hours of study of cer- 
tain subjects, is breaking down. Its passing brings new responsibilities 
for the colleges, which must begin to differentiate their curriculums to 
meet the needs of students who do not fit into the established patterns 
and must appraise more carefully individual needs and educational at- 
tainments. Likewise the secondary schools will have new responsibilities: 
in particular, the determination of new objectives more carefully thought 
out than most of those now established. Personally, President Cowley 
would ask only three things of the high schools: that their graduates 
know the fundamentals of the English language and have substantial 
training in speaking and writing it; that they know how to read English 
with reasonable speed and comprehension; that they have learned how 
to concentrate, how to study, and how to apply themselves to their work. 


“Are the Liberal Arts Colleges Discharging Their Basic Function?”’ is 
the question which John Munroe asks in for January 6. School and Society. 
In half-a-dozen columns he sums up the dilemmas of confusion and im- 
potent leadership which confront the world today internationally, inter- 
nally, morally, and politically. Basically our troubles arise, he thinks, 
from the training of our leaders, who have been formed to guide a simple 
medieval society which no longer exists. Civilization is built on knowl- 
edge. When knowledge changes, government and society must change. 
Leaders are now working by costly trial-and-error methods because, 
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trained in the old provincialism and nationalism, they are unable to do 
their jobs. In the final paragraphs of his article, Munroe proposes that 
training these leaders is the task of the liberal arts colleges, but liberal 
arts educators are themselves unaware that science has had to invent and 
refine new methods of operational thinking, involving relativity, shifting 
objective facts and processes, hypotheses and statistical data. “So foreign 
is the modern mind to the ages-old liberal arts mind still dominating 
classrooms of higher general learning everywhere that the average liberal 
arts professor would probably suffer severely from shock if he awoke 
with one.” Overhauling the liberal education must begin immediately; 
liberal arts teachers must shoulder their responsibility and train the 
leaders the age requires. 


THE BEST SELLERS: 


FICTION 
. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 
. The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 
. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
. How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 
. Portrait of Jennie, by Robert Nathan. Knopf. 
. Moment in Peking, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 
. Escape, by Ethel Vance. Little. 
. After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, by Aldous Huxley. Harper. 
. A Sea Island Lady, by Francis Griswold. Morrow. 
. No Arms, No Armour, by Robert Henriques. Farrar. 
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NONFICTION 
. A Smattering of Ignorance, by Oscar Levant. Doubleday. 
. Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith. Little. 
. Inside Europe: 1940 War Edition, by John Gunther. Harper. 
. Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal. 
. Country Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. 
Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman. 
Since Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper. 
. Inside Asia, by John Gunther. Harper. 
. Happy Days, by H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 
. The Well Tempered Listener, by Deems Taylor. Simon. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of 103 bookstores. 
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EMERSON AS LETTER-WRITER 


Professor Rusk’s edition of Emerson’s Letters" is, in every sense of the 
word, monumental. The printed text of the correspondence covers some 
2,803 pages divided among six volumes. The excellent Index runs to 286 
pages. There is a long and illuminating Introduction. Professor Rusk 
thus describes his work: “The present edition includes the new letters of 
Emerson known to me that are available for publication, together with 
some that have hitherto been printed only in fragmentary form. It also 
includes a calendar of others, published and unpublished”’ (Preface, p. v). 

In this collection the reader will, then, find much material here printed 
for the first time. Of course, the new letters are of varying importance. 
Even Emerson descended from his heights at times and wrote familiarly 
of such worldly things as investments, cows, and new roofs. Yet, after 
all, subjects like these do help to show that the thinker on occasion could 
and did turn his attention to the matters which concerned the ordinary 
American of his day. We cannot doubt the humanity of the speculator 
who turned from the abstractions of metaphysics to absorb himself in 
land or railway stocks, not always with success. 

The earliest published letter is dated May 6, 1814; the latest, July 1, 
1881. Some sixty-seven years of epistolary activity, therefore, are re- 
corded. In this long range of time we observe the somewhat tediously 
facetious schoolboy become the sober, even lackadaisical, college student, 
who in turn, is transformed into the surprisingly ardent young lover. He 
shortly—through the effect, no doubt, of a series of painful events—ap- 
pears as the mature Emerson, man of ideas and of words, thinker and 
poet. Toward the end of the threescore years and seven we note another 
change, subtle but unmistakable—a weakened grasp of immediate mat- 
ters as Emerson gradually lost hold upon the world of fact and of idea 
about him. 

Many of the letters which Professor Rusk publishes are, as I have 
suggested, outwardly trivial. To the future investigator, however, they 
are valuable. They help to establish the itineraries of his lecture tours, 
the circle of his friends, his charitableness toward the importunate or 


* Ralph L. Rusk (ed.), The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 6 vols. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. $30. 
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unfortunate, his willingness to take infinite pains for strangers, his years 
of narrow circumstances; and they offer the reader a multitude of other 
things which shed light upon a long, busy literary life. Professor Rusk 
tells us that he had some difficulty in securing permission to publish 
Emerson’s family letters. It is, I believe—and certainly I hope am right— 
not merely idle curiosity which mades me grateful for their inclusion. 
They help to display, as nothing else would, the true character of the man. 
He was not a kind of remote abstraction, but, in every way, a good son, 
an affectionate brother, a devoted husband, and a loving father, as his 
letters to Ruth Haskins Emerson, to Charles, Edward, and William Em- 
erson, to Lidian Emerson, and to Ellen, Edward Waldo, and Edith Emer- 
son make plain. And many letters show that he was no less loyal to 
more distant relatives. How many of Emerson’s readers could have 
borne as patiently as he, with the peculiarities of his aunt, Mary Moody 
Emerson? 

The letters to friends, acquaintances, or strangers are as revealing as 
those to or about his kin, close or remote. They give conclusive evidence 
that there was but one Emerson. In them we note, as we do in the family 
letters, the man’s modesty, his congenital reserve, his inability to form 
snap judgments, his moral courage (not less manifest in his willingness 
on occasion to say yes than to say no), his never failing sympathy and 
charitableness, and his unselfishness. We have to conclude that here was 
one person who practiced what he taught. In fact, we may even be 
justified in feeling that his performance tended to go beyond his teaching, 
that Emerson the doer was sometimes more effective than Emerson the 
writer, in setting forth Emersonian principles. In the letters of certain 
periods we have ample proof of Emerson’s sensitiveness. They show us 
no philosopher unmoved by sorrow but a man bowed down by grief, 
like ordinary humanity, when tragedy came into his household. In hap- 
pier times, on the other hand, we have the quiet Yankee humor, with its 
quaint homely turns of expression, and now and again the suspicion of a 
sting in it. 

According to Professor Rusk, some two hundred of Emerson’s letters 
have been already published in other collections. These represent a con- 
siderable part of his more formal and deliberate efforts in correspondence. 
Such, for example, are his letters to Carlyle. But in these six volumes are 
epistles no less carefully composed. Of these are, for instance, the group 
which he addressed to Margaret Fuller. To other less conspicuous figures 
he wrote with the same laborious striving toward perfect expression, as 
various letters in Professor Rusk’s volumes evidence. 
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This project which Professor Rusk undertook many years ago and at 
which he has worked so diligently has proved well worth the pains and 
time given it. The volumes are admirably edited and beautifully printed. 
Professor Rusk and the Columbia University Press may regard them 
properly with pride. To the student of American literature, and, more 
especially, to the student of Emerson, the set is indispensable. This bulky 
collection of correspondence completes, and even corrects, the picture of 
Emerson which we may have received from the smaller groups of letters 
previously published or from his biographers. More important, it is an 
addition of over twenty-eight hundred pages to the writings of Emerson 
which we have in his already published Works and Journals. In short, 
here are not merely biographical data and supplementary or illustrative 
materials but, as well, a very important part of the hitherto virtually 
untouched and unknown literary productions of our noblest author. 

RoBERT S. FORSYTHE 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY 
CHICAGO 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS BACK 


An able if inconclusive debate on the perennial grammar—no grammar 
controversy by two bearers of a name famous in pedagogy and elsewhere 
appeared in the English Journal for October, 1938.' Now one of these 
champions, Dean Reed Smith of the University of South Carolina, has 
written a textbook which backs up the thrusts in his article. The book, 
a rhetoric, is entitled Learning To Write in College.? 

In fairness to Dean Smith, I admit at the outset a bias toward no 
grammar. Further, the conflicting opinions in the brace of articles seem 
to me largely verbal and largely reconcilable. What is grammar? If it is 
merely a set of table manners, how much of it can we conveniently ignore 
at mealtime when what we want is food, not manners? I believe the 
Smiths could get together on this point: manners count only when they 
expedite the taking of food. Grammar is necessary only to insure clarity 
and efficiency of expression. The question thus is not ‘““Grammar?”’ but 
“How much grammar?” The answer is “As little as possible.” 

The argument can go on from here, but the department head waiting 
to decide whether or not he should adopt Learning To Write in College for 


* Reed Smith, “Grammar: The Swing of the Pendulum”; Dora V. Smith, “English 
Grammar Again,” XXVII, 637-49. 
2 Little, Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. 586. $2.00. 
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1940’s classes should pause at this point and determine whether he wants 
a book, like this one, heavily weighted with grammar and the other 
paraphernalia of Freshman composition. (For “paraphernalia” read 
“impedimenta” if you prefer. This book even parses!) Next, if he wants 
an old-line, fundamentalist textbook, how effective is this one? 

Even those of us on the other side must vote it one of the best. Its 
chief virtue is its completeness. It contains far more than a discursive 
instructor can crowd into a year’s work. Its four parts and twenty-six 
chapters include all the traditional subjects, from a review of grammar 
to a discussion of the short story and the personal essay. There are 
copious lists of topics for writing. Instead of the old-fashioned “exercises 
for students” or “suggestions to the instructor,” Dean Smith has provided 
a frequent “round table” which will, as the author hopes, appeal to the 
student’s reason and stimulate interesting class discussion. The book has 
everything. 

Here are other commendable features: specimen sentences of unusual 
variety and interest; many examples of student writing from colleges and 
universities in all parts of the nation; numerous illustrative line drawings; 
and extremely detailed discussion and exemplification of almost every 
point that the author takes up. 

The students who use Learning To Write in College are likely to do 
just that. They will learn to write in college—as well as this fundamental- 
ly conservative method will let them. 


HERBERT ELLSWoRTH CHILDS 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Trees. By Conrad Wichter. Knopf. $2.50. 


“They moved along in the bobbing, springy gait of a family that follows the woods 
as some families follow the sea.’”” And with this family—woodsy father, a mother who 
liked people, and five inquisitive children—we follow the game from Pennsylvania to 
the Northwest Territory. This is not a regional, not a historical novel, but an authentic 
primitive story of pioneers, exquisitely fashioned. 


An Old Captivity. By Nevil Shute. Morrow. $2.50. 


The author is the transatlantic flier who wrote Kindling and Ordeal. a noted English 
archeologist, Lockwood, engages Donald Ross, experienced airman, to take him to 
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Greenland to search for evidence of tenth-century Norwegian and Irish settlement. 

Lockwood’s daughter, whom Ross does not like, insists upon making the perilous flight 

with them. Jolly adventure develops interestingly into a weird tale of superstition and 

reincarnation. 

The Star Gazer: A Novel of the Life of Galileo. By Zsolt de Harsanyi. Putnam. 
$2.75. 

Hungary’s leading novelist re-creates a very human man of honor and a great scien- 
tist. Greatest emphasis falls upon Galileo’s acceptance of Aristotle as almost a supreme 
being and his bewilderment when he became convinced of Aristotle’s limitations. Six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century Italy forms a vivid background for the development of 
a great personality. 

How Green Was My Valley. By Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. $2.75. 

The father of the Morgan family was a highly respected man, a coal miner in a 
beautiful valley in South Wales. His older sons were intelligent men who watched the 
encroachment of poverty and injustice and sought to better conditions by organizing 
unions. Huw, a younger brother, watched and felt it all. In the nostalgia of old age he 
retells the story of his youth in a valley no longer beautiful. This is a book to own, to 
read slowly, and to meditate upon. 


Windless Cabins. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. $2.50. 

An imaginative tale written with Van Doren’s usual poetic skill in depicting emo- 
tional conflicts. A boy and girl are fortunate in a simple great love. Tragedy, and the 
necessity to conceal a secret which fills them with fear and terror, bind them closer 
together. 


Heaven Lies about Us. By Howard Spring. Viking. 

The author of My Son, My Son, an outstanding English critic, writes the story of 
his boyhood spent in poverty. ‘‘You will have gathered,” he says, “that it was a drab 
background, but it was one of startling opportunities. You took what you could get 
when you could get it; and it didn’t work out so badly.” This is a wholesome and 
stimulating story of a youth, with no self-pity, who made good; we hope that high- 
school students and C.C.C. camp boys will read it. 


The Loon Feather. lola Fuller. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Winner of the Hopwood Award. The loon always dropped a feather when he was 
pleased—as he was pleased with the daughter of Tecumseh. ‘‘It was fur that made our 
lives what they were,”’ Tecumseh’s daughter says in the opening sentence of this thrilling 
story of the Indians of Mackinaw, of the ruthless Astor Fur Company, of Upper Michi- 
gan in the early nineteenth century, of the losing struggle of the Indians against their 
Christian supplanters. 

Experiment. By Helen Hull. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

These four novelettes by Helen Hull show skill in characterization. In ‘“With One 
Coin for Fee’’ two women who were companions in childhood meet when past middle 
age. One has loved unwisely; one cherishes a lonely excellent reputation. The obvious 
happens. The title story is about a young scientist, first of his family to win renown, 
and his return to his native town and family gathering. Perception and insight into 
foibles and virtues are the gift of the author. 
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No More Gas. By Charles Nordhoff and James N. Hall. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
The authors of Mutiny on the Bounty present a patriarchal story of the Tahiti Tuttles 
of New England origin intermarried with the Polynesians. The great house, built with 
pride by the first Tuttle, has become the home of a tribe of gay, musical cockfight 
fans, who are excellent fishermen when they have time—and gas for their launch. 


Sons and Fathers. By Maurice Hindus. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Kolya, a young medical student, is son of a revolutionist, while Irina, the girl he 
loves, is the adoring daughter of a Czarist colonel. Kolya is a humanitarian, sympa- 
thetic and with a wholesome belief in individual happiness. In the confusion and 
suffering of these young people caught between the forces of two types of humanity and 
social disintegration, Hindus, who has personally experienced all these problems in 
Russia, has vividly portrayed the individual and mass psychology of two classes en- 
gaged in a bloody self-seeking struggle for supremacy. 

On a Darkling Plain. By Wallace Stegner. Harcourt. $2.00. 

The author of that dramatic story Remembering Laughter writes in his new book of a 
young man left in bitter confusion by the World War. Young Vickers, wounded in body 
and spirit, went to the unpopulated plains of Saskatchewan to construct in solitude new 
understandings of his relations to mankind. In every way the quality of this writing 
is beautiful. 

After Many a Summer Dies the Swan. By Aldous Huxley. Harper. $2.50. 

The brilliancy, force, and satire which we expect from the author of Point Counter- 
point and Eyeless in Gaza are here in good measure. A rich man, happy in his California 
palace (we wonder what edifice Huxley had in mind), soothed by the love (?) of a young 
girl, would like to live forever and turns to science for aid. The theme the gifted satirist 
chooses is not of great moment, but in this case it gives a lift to the imagination of 
readers well versed in social problems and historical data. 


Selected Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Edited by Ridgley Torrence. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Robinson once said of a correspondent, ‘‘I don’t care for his letters—they read as 
though he had written them for posterity.” Remembering the poet’s shyness, it is sur- 
prising to find the playfulness, the eager interest in people, the desire for friendliness 
expressed in these letters to a large and varied group. 


Happy Days; 1880-1892. By H. L. Mencken. Knopf. $2.75. 

Mencken’s autobiography is notable for its optimism and satisfaction in everything 
relating to his childhood. “If I had my life to live over again, I would change nothing,” 
he says. No complexes, no frustrations, no laments! 


Testament of Friendship: The Story of Winifred Holtby. By Vera Brittain. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

This unusual biography of the author of South Riding is a very personal tribute— 
intimate and comprehensive. But the fact that both Vera Brittain and Winifred Holt- 
by lived such interesting lives, were so much concerned with political currents and 
social change, with war and with people, gives broad significance to the story of a great 
friendship. 
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A Season in Hell. By Arthur Rimbaud. Translated by Delmore Schwartz. 

Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions. $2.50. 

This is the first translation published in America of Rimbaud’s prose poem. Both 
French and English texts are included; the Introduction analyzes Rimbaud as poet and 
man. 

The Art and Life of William Shakespeare. By Hazelton Spencer. Harcourt. 
$2.25. 

Gathering together the fruits of modern Shakespeare scholarship, Mr. Spencer has 
endeavored to summarize them within the limits of one readable volume which would 
appeal to the person who wishes to deepen his understanding of the plays. Besides 
chapters on the life of Shakespeare and his stage there is a fifty-page classified bibliog- 
raphy, selected from the most significant books and articles. The bulk of the volume 
deals with the individual plays, for each of which there is a compact discussion of the 
text, the date of composition, the sources, the characterization and dramatic structure, 
and the stage history. The point of view adopted is that of a modern reader of the 
plays; the discussion of The Merchant of Venice, for instance, deals with the question 
of anti-Semitism. 

Period Piece: The Life and Times of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. By Jenny Ballou. 

Houghton. $3.00. 

“Ella Wheeler Wilcox was pure thoroughbred lowbrow, yet in some preposterous, 
important, and unique way she is tied up, too, with the best that can be found in 
America,” writes Jenny Ballou, who feels a certain gentleness and respect for “‘a vulgar 
vivid personality” whose poems had an enormous appeal to readers seeking heart throbs. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Shakespeare. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. $3.00. 

The value of this treatise to college students is in the fact that it is not a textbook. 
It contains the reflections of a sensitive reader—a poet in his own right—upon the 
artistry, the philosophy, the characters, and the crises in the poems and plays of Shake- 
speare. Far removed from the dissections and analyses of Shakespeare pedants, these 
reflections illuminate seldom-read passages and rediscover the music or the dramatic 
power of plays which to many students have been a series of exercises in documentary 
criticism. 

The Reading of Poetry. By James Harry Smith. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

A practical guide to the understanding and enjoyment of poetry, plentifully supplied 
with illustrations and exercises designed to arouse interest in structural techniques, 
the various types of verse, and poetic effects. Much of this material if judiciously 
used should be helpful in developing favorable attitudes toward the reading, if not 
toward the writing, of poetry. 

Modern Short Biographies and Autobiographies. Edited by Marston Balch. Rev. 
ed. Harcourt. $1.40. 


This revised and enlarged edition of Professor Balch’s anthology of biographical 
writing illustrates the numerous types of life-writing in contemporary literature, but 
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provides at the same time a rich source of information and pleasure for the general 
reader. Most of the great masters are here, either in brief sketches or in excerpts from 
longer works: Vincent Sheean, Lincoln Steffens, Clarence Day, James Joyce, Louis 
Untermeyer, Gamaliel Bradford, John Dos Passos, Emil Ludwig, Philip Guedalla, 
Lytton Strachey, André Maurois, and many others. 


A College Book of American Literature, Vol. Il. Edited by Milton Ellis, Louis 
Pound, and George Weida Spohn. American. $2.50. 


A second one-thousand-page collection of essays, poems, short stories, and chapters 
of novels covering the period from the middle of the nineteenth century to the 1920’s. 
Two historical essays indicate some of the main features of changing American life. 
Headnotes to the authors are pleasant rather than profound. The final six writers in- 
cluded are Repplier, Cabell, Hergesheimer, Hemingway, O’Neill, and R¢lvaag. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Masters of Dramatic Comedy and Their Social Themes. By Henry Ten Eyck 

Perry. Harvard University. $4.00. 

Professor Perry sets forth in a series of illuminating studies of literary comedies from 
Aristophanes to Shaw the relation between the dramatist and the social life of his time. 
Emphasizing the essential elements of criticism and kindness, of simplicity and sophis- 
tication in great comedy, he helps the reader to see the human and the social, as well as 
the aesthetic, qualities in the work of the ancient and the modern satiric dramatists. 


Milton in Chancery: New Chapters in the Lives of the Poet and His Father. By 
J. Milton French. (“Monograph Series,” X.) Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. 


Though two brief accounts and some samples of representative documents have 
already appeared, go per cent of the material is presented for the first time. Included 
are transcripts of the original documents—most of them arising from lawsuits over 
financial transactions—a genealogy of the Powell family, some illustrations, and seven 
chapters concerning suits of Milton and his father. 


Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger. By Baldwin Maxwell. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


Of the seventeen studies, eight appear for the first time, and the others are revised 
from the form in which they first appeared in journals. They deal chiefly with the dat- 
ing of various Folio plays. Two more general articles deal with the “hungry knave”’ 
and the attitude toward the duello in the Beaumont and Fletcher plays. 


The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century. By Perry Miller. Macmillan. 
$3.75. 

The first volume of a series on the intellectual history of New England, projected 
for the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, its aim is to set the stage by defining 
and classifying the main concepts of the Puritan mind and accounting for the origins, 
interrelations, and significance of the ideas. The volume richly traces the indebtedness 
of early America to the European scholastics. 
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Milton’s Literary Milieu. By George Wesley Whiting. University of North 
Carolina Press. $3.50. 
A detailed, scholarly study of the relation between Milton’s work and various writ- 
ings of his day in the fields of literature, psychology, history, and political and religious 
debate. 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, Part VIII: “Em- 
power—Flint Stone.” Compiled at the University of Chicago under the 
editorship of Sir William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. University of 
Chicago Press. 

Another part of the monumental dictionary, as usual a rich storehouse of informa- 
tion not only lexicographic. Folklorists and lovers of the American smack will find 
many an expression to muse on. 


Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice. By Charles Sears Baldwin. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Donald Lemen Clark. Columbia University Press. 
$2.75. 

A continuation of the well-known studies in ancient and medieval rhetoric by the 
late Professor Baldwin, the present work deals with the period 1400-1600. It treats 
of the literary Renaissance in characteristic formal and restrained fashion, including 
chapters on the various genres popular at the time. 


An alternate form of 


Correctness and Precision in Writing 


GRANT + BRACHER : DUFF 


Form A 85 cents Form B 85 cents 


An alternate form of this highly successful freshman 
English handbook and exercise set is now available. In 
addition to a slightly revised text, this new form 
has entirely new (a) preliminary tests, (b) exercises, 
and (c) paragraphs for summarization. The many 
users of this “minimum essentials” text will find in 
Form B a useful alternate to the present Form A. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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